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PREFACE. 



It has been asserted by some that the common people of 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, speak the language of their 
respective countries mostly in accordance with what is 
written among them, while the same class in England, and 
we may add in our own country to a certain extent, are 
generally deficient with regard to the received principles of 
correct speech in the quality and use of words. Without 
saying how far the assertion holds good, we will only re- 
mark that the philologist and the attentive observer who 
understands the language of his forefathers, will at once 
perceive that what is supposed to be incorrect, is in the 
majority of cases the genuine Anglo-Saxon, which ex- 
presses itself through its natural channel. Above the class 
to which we have alluded, a superstructure has been raised 
in the various elements which have entered into the com- 
position of our present English since the days of Gower 
and, Chaucer, of Surrey and Spenser, and which took their 
rise, indeed, considerably anterior to that period, if not with 
the Norman Conquest. The languages of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal, on the contrary, have remained compara- 
tively stationary since their first formation, and, from their 
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very nature, they must be spoken by ill conditions of so- 
ciety with but little difference. 

If we are partly led to the study of the Latin and 
Greek languages from the light which they throw upon 
the structure of our own, the Anglo-Saxon, for the same 
reason, has claims upon us almost equally great, forming, 
as it does, the broad basis upon which the others rest. So 
true is this, that it can be safely affirmed that no one has 
a thorough knowledge of English, who is unacquainted 
with an element of so much importance. 

It is from a desire of making American youth who glory 
in their Anglo-Saxon descent acquainted with the language 
of their ancestors, that the author has been induced to 
issue the following pages. He has long perceived the 
want of something of the kind from the press in this coun- 
try, while the subject has of late years received so much 
Attention in Great Britain, and trusts that he has at last 
met it in a certain measure. How far he has succeeded 
in his attempt, he leaves it to the literary portion of the 
community to judge. 

The principal authorities consulted in preparing this 
work, have been the Angehakaisk Sprogloere of the late 
distinguished philologist, Prof. Rask, of Copenhagen, the 
learned Deutsche Grammatik of Prof. Grimm, and the 
Compendious Grammar of the Primitive English or Anglo- 
Saxon Language and larger Dictionary of that eminent 
Saxon scholar, the Rev. J. Bosworth, LL.D., PH.D., 
etc., etc., etc. In the general order and arrangement of 
his matter the Author has differed both from Prof. Rask 
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and Dr. Boaworth, and likewise from them and the rest 
who have written- upon the subject in many of his views 
of the language. In some few instances he has used the 
expressions of others, either through inadvertence, or where 
he bad found the same employed by more than one to such 
an extent as to become common property. 

It was intended at first to introduce the Ablative, but 
upon mature reflection deemed unnecessary, as, however 
general and express that case may have been in earlier 
times, with the exception of a few peculiar forms, it evi- 
dently does not belong to the language as we now have it, 
distinct from the Dative. It would seem to bare been 
gradually laid aside, while the Dative finally, in almost 
every instance, was used in its stead. 

The accent has been employed in every case in which 
analogy would justify it. How much the proper pronun- 
ciation of words depends upon its adoption, will be easily 
seen. " 

Not only has the monkish character been rejected and 
the Roman substituted in its place, but the P, p, has been 
represented by Th, th, and the B, o, by Th, th. While 
nothing is lost by this further change, typographical uni- 
formity has been gained. 

Si. James, Santet, S. C, /une, 1848. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON THE STUDY OF THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 



Language may properly be defined to be " the expression 
of ideas either by sounds or signs." To the former we 
give the more specific name of spoken, and to the latter 
that of written language. It is the capacity of expressing 
ideas through language which confessedly raises man, 
" the noblest of God's creatures," above the other works 
of his hands, and which places him in the scale of being 
" but a little lower than the angels." It is also a line of 
demarkation that is continually broadening, for just in pro- 
portion as civilization advances and the arts and sciences 
progress and develop themselves, does language become 
more useful in itself and more admirable in its structure, 
until the nicest shades of meaning, and the finest and most 
hair-splitting distinctions in thought, may be set forth and 
conveyed to other minds with a precision truly wonderful. 
So far, indeed, is this true, that whether existing as cause 
or effect, the curious inquirer may trace the wavy line of 
civilization from the wild hordes of Tartary to the polished 
inhabitants of Berlin, by exactly following the progress 
and more elevated structure of the languages of the divers 
countries through which he may pass, from the disjointed 
jargon of Beloochistan to the learned and philosophic lan- 
guage of Germany. It will be further found on inquiry 
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and reflection, that the desire of becoming acquainted with 
the various signs and sounds used by the inhabitants, both 
ancient and modern, of different portions of the earth fur 
the expression of the same ideas, has also kept pace or 
rather increased with social and intellectual improvement 
among nations. The North American Indian, proud of his 
native forest and of his naked form, feels his unwritten gib- 
berish adequate to all his wants, and never spends a thought 
on the mode in which neighboring nations differ from his 
own tribe in their forms of speech. The Turkish mer- 
chant or the Mohammedan dervis, one half animated under 
the influence of his opium and his pipe, is satisfied if he 
can give vent to the few words understood by his customer, 
or misapprehended by his votary, his dull intellect having 
never been taught to stray beyond the confines of his cof- 
fee or his sherbet. But pass within the borders of enlight- 
ened France, or cross the channel which separates the 
continent from the research of England, and you may be- 
hold men who, not content with studying the various lan- 
guages that are now spoken throughout the different king- 
doms of Europe ; who, not satisfied with analysing the 
Latinity of Lucan, the Greek of Aristophanes, or the He- 
brew of Maimonides, are searching for the hidden myste- 
ries contained in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, and in the 
still more curious and recondite inscriptions of Central 
America, or are loading their brains with the numerous 
dialects of the vast territory of Hindostan. One may there 
admire the labors of a Champoltion or a Jomard, of a 
Clarke or a Forson, of a Sir William Jones or a Warren 
Hastings. 

We have intimated that this desire has increased with 
the rise and progress of the arts and sciences, and the gene- 
ral diffusion of letters. Is not this true ? Compare the 
condition of the European world from the fifth to the fif- 
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teenth century ; from the time when the swarms of bar- 
barians from the northern hive overspread Italy, till the 
period of the invention of printing, of the compass, and of 
gunpowder. Then all learning, and all desire for learning, 

Were confined to the cloister to a knowledge of writing, 

and of the Latin and Greek languages for performance of 
religious rituals, and the unders landing of the New Testa- 
ment. Then every tribe and every feudal territory looked 
upon its neighbors as barbarians whose dialects, or whose 
customs and laws, were unworthy of being known. Now 
the craving for foreign languages is without limit : every 
school-mist must smatter some French, or be able to repeat 
in the original some of Goethe's lyrics ; and no man thinks 
himself educated, even in this steam-generating age and 
country, without a tolerable acquaintance with the classics, 
and some knowledge of more than one modern language 
besides his vernacular. And should not this increased and 
ever increasing desire of becoming acquainted with the 
modes of thought and expression of those nations which 
are now numbered with the dead and belong only to his- 
tory, as well as of those which are still in existence, but 
which are separated from us by territorial limits and by 
difference of language, be, within certain bounds, encou- 
■ raged ? We answer that it should, and we would endeavor, 
as far as we are capable, to give it a right direction. That 
there are defects in our present system of education, no 
one can doubt. Too much, by far too much time is spent 
by our youth in lumbering their heads with the languages 
of ancient Greece and Rome ; in scanning hexameters and 
writing aDapests. Years of exertion when the mind is 
fresh and the memory strong, are to a great extent wasted 
in the acquirement of information which can, comparatively 
speaking, be but of little practical advantage in future life. 
Who will question for a moment that all the boasted disci- 
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pline of mind so fondly attributed to a study of the classics, 
and all llie elegance of taste supposed to be derived from 
a familiarity with Cicero and Virgil, may be equally in- 
sured from a- thorough knowledge of the language and 
writings of Mendelsohn, of Schiller, and of Goethe, at 
the same time that we are mastering a living tongue used 
by millions of the most enlightened of men, and of incalcu- 
lable benefit in our intercourse with the world ? Change 
of case by change of termination, declension of articles, 
prepositions governing genitives, datives, and accusatives, 
and inversion of sentences, may all be found, ready to 
tempt the ardor and puzzle the ingenuity of the student. 
Let' us be understood. We live in an age of energy and 
of improvement, and in a country peculiarly distinguished 
for its rapid advancement and for the restless and unwearied 
ambition of its inhabitants. We are men at a time of life 
when tutelage has not ceased in other countries. We 
leave our homes and our friends, mere youths, in search of 
a new settlement and a sudden fortune, and do not return 
to the place of our birth until we can write ourselves " the 
member" from some western district, or have been favored 
by the blind goddess. All here have equal political rights ; 
the highest honors and the noblest stations are open equally 
for the rich and the poor, for the high and the low ; and 
the consequence is, a corresponding population — a popu- 
lation anxious to acquire only those elements of informa- 
tion wbich can be brought into immediate use. And 
hence there never has been a land that has given rise to 
so much improvement in the arts — without science ; to so 
many orators — without learning ; to so much legislation— ■ 
without statesmen. We make a professional man as we 
make a journey — by steam ; we select a congressman as 
we select a wife — by accident, or under the influence of 
feeling. In such a country, we confess, we do not expect 
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to find men devoting their whole lives to the thorough 
and masterly comprehension of dead languages, in this way 
secure of a place among the scholars and the venerated 
men of learning among their own people. We do not, in 
the present state of things, expect to find an American 
Porson or Schrevelius. -Such men are too plodding, such 
learning is too solid for so energetic and so electro-mag- 
netic a country. We would endeavor, then, but without 
taking away the means of acquisition from those desirous of 
emulating European scholarship and erudition ; we would 
endeavor, I say, to make education more practical and 
better adapted to the age and country in which we live. 
We would have more time bestowed in our colleges npon 
the modern languages at the expense of Latin, and especi- 
ally of Greek ; and we would also extend the ordinary pro- 
grammes of our schools so as to embrace the Anglo-Saxon, 
the full sister of the German and English, the daughter of 
the same common parent, the Teutonic, fur the reasons 
which we are about to assign. 

It will scarcely be denied that the first object of all 
who have any pretensions to the outlines of an education, 
should be a thorough comprehension of their mother 
tongue — its power — its character — its elements. Nothing 
has ever appeared, to us more ridiculous than the abundant 
and pedantic Latin and Greek quotations of a man igno- 
rant of his vernacular — learned in Horace and Juvenal, but 
shamefully negligent of Murray and Webster — at home in 
all the wars of Ctes&r, but to whom the splendid produc- 
tions of our mighty Shakspeare are a sealed book. Such 
atnan reminds Us of a mathematician who can calculate 
the recurrence of an eclipse with accuracy, but who can- 
not work out the simplest question in discount ; of a che- 
mist who will furnish us with the most correct and minute 
analysis of the waters of a mineral spring, but who blun- 
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ders in decomposing common chalk. We hope the day is 
not far distant when such men may be rarely met with, 
and we think it will depend in some degree on the intro- 
duction of the study of the Anglo-Saxon into onr colleges. 
The English, like all other languages of the present day, 
is a derivative language, and its great bulk comes to us 
from the Anglo-Saxon, the Latin, the Greek, and the 
French. Of these four by far the greater number of words, 
and those of the most important, necessary, and forcible 
sorts, are derived immediately from tbe Anglo-Saxon.* 
From the information that we can collect on the subject, 
it may be set down as very nearly certain that about 
five-eighths of our language is Anglo-Saxon, three-six- 
teenths Latin, one-eighth Greek, and the remainder a 
compound of French, Spanish, and other tongues. It will 
thus be seen how important a part, even numerically consi- 
dered, the Anglo-Saxon plays in the formation of the Eng- 
lish. Sharon Turner, whose history of that ancient people 
is replete with learning, with industrious research and 
with correct views, has, in his Chapter on the Language of 
tbe Anglo-Saxons, marked the number of words immedi- 
ately derived from that language in several passages select- 
ed from the Bible and from some of our most classic writers, 
such as Shakspeare, Milton, Thomson, Addison, Locke, 
Pope, Swift, Hume, Gibbon, and Johnson. On counting 
the number of Anglo-Saxon words, and comparing it with 
the number derived from other sources, it will be found 

* Under the head of William the Conqueror, Home in his celebrated 
history baa the following sentence : "From (he attention of William, 
and from the extensive foreign dominions long annexed to the crown 
of England, proceeded that mixture of French which is at present 
to be found in the English tongue, and which composes the greatest 
and best part of our language." Onr remarks will be found to be in 
collision with those of the great historian, and yet we think mere can 
be little doabt that in this instance Hume has fallen Into error. 
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that in no selection is more than one-third not Saxon, and 

in some less than one-tenth, the largest proportion of words 
of Saxon origin being contained in those authors who are 
confessedly the most forcible in their expressions, and the 
most admired as models of strength ; the translation of the 
Bible by the Bishops, commonly known as King James's 
Bible, standing at the head of the list for the number of 
Saxon words, as it unquestionably does for terseness and 
force of language. We should, therefore, be doing injus- 
tice to the services rendered us by the good old Saxons, 
were we to look merely to the number of words transplanted 
from this source into the vernacular. For although of the 
forty thousand forms, exclusive of inflections and partici- 
ples, now comprising the English language, more than 
twenty thousand, which exceeds the number of words 
contained in Bos worth's Anglo-Saxon Lexicon, are incor- 
porated into it from the Anglo-Saxon, yet we believe that 
we are far more indebted to our Saxon progenitors be- 
cause of tbe peculiar kinds of words we have obtained 
from them, as well as from the influence which they have 
exerted on the grammatical construction and the idiomatic 
expressions of our language, than on account of the actual 
proportion of them. Sir Walter Scott, than whom no man 
knew better (he power of our most forcible language, or 
has probed more deeply the sources of its strength and 
flexibility, has borne testimony to the value and energy of 
our Anglo-Saxon derivatives in that masterpiece — his 
Ivanhoe. In a conversation between Gurtb, the swine- 
herd, and Wamba, the jester, in which Gurth is calling 
upon Wamba to " up and help him, an' be be a man," to 
get together the wandering swine, Wamba says : " Gurth, 
I advise thee to call ofFFango, and leave the herd to iheh 
destiny, which, whether they meet with bands of travel- 
ling soldiers, or of outlaws, or of wandering pilgrims, can 
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be little else than to be converted into Normans before 
morning to thy no small ease and comfort." 

"The swine turned Norman to my comfort!" quoth 
Gurth ; " expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain is too 
dull, and my mind too vexed to read riddles." 

" Why, how call you these grunting brutes, running 
about on their four legs ?" demanded Wamba. 

" Swine, fool, swine," said the herd, " every fool knows 
that." 

" And swine is good Saxon," said the jester, " and how 
call you the sow when she is flayed and drawn and quar- 
tered, and hung up by the heels like a traitor." 

" Pork," answered the swine-herd. 

" I am very glad every fool knows that, too," said Wam- 
ba, " and pork, I think, is good Norman French, and so 
when the brute lives, and is in the charge of a Saxon 
slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but becomes a Nor- 
man, and is called pork, when she is carried to the castle 
hall to feast among the nobles ; what dost thou think of 
this, friend Gurth, ha ?" 

" It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, however it 
got into thy fool's pate." 

" Nay, I can tell you more," said Wamba in the same 
tone. " There is old alderman Ox continues to hold his 
Saxon epithet, while he is under the charge of serfs and 
bondmen, such as thou ; but becomes Beef, a fiery French 
gallant, when he arrives before the worshipful jaws that 
are destined to consume him. Mynheer Calf, too, becomes 
Monsieur de Veau in the like manner ; he is Saxon when 
he requires tendance, and takes a Norman name when he 
becomes matter of enjoyment."* 

• These remarks night be extended to other words of the same 
class — the Saxon sheep was converted into the Norman mutton, 
for the use of the feudal lords, and a young hen tasted more palatable 
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And again he adds, in speaking of the introduction of 
the language of William the Conqueror, " In short, French 
was the language of honor, of chivalry, and even of jus- 
tice, while the far more manly and expressive Anglo-Saxon 
was abandoned to the use of rustics and hinds, who knew 
no other- " 

An elegant writer in the Edinburgh Review, of 1839, 
sums up thoroughly and beautifully, and more forcibly 
than we could, the items of the debt of gratitude we owe 
to the Anglo-Saxon (as by far the most important and in- 
fluential element of our language), in the following words, 
which we are glad to adopt. 

" In the first place," says the reviewer, " English Gram- 
mar is almost exclusively occupied with what is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. Oar chief peculiarities of structure and of 
idiom, are essentially Anglo-Saxon ; while almost all the 
classes of words, which it is the office of Grammar to in- 
vestigate, are derived from that language. And though 
these peculiarities of structure may occupy little space, and 
these words be very few compared with those to be found 
in Johnson's Dictionary, they enter most Vitally into the 
constitution of the language, and bear a most important part 
in shaping and determining its character. Thus, what Jew 
inflections we have, are all Anglo-Saxon. The English 
genitive, the general modes of forming the plural of nouns, 
and the terminations by which we express the compara- 
tive and superlative of adjectives, er and est ; the inflec- 
tions of the pronouns ; of the second and third persons 
and seemed better adapted to Norman stomachs, served up aa a 
French pullet, &c., &e. It was the perusal of the above quotation 
from the admirable production of the Wizard of the North, many 
years since, that first turned the writer's attention to the study of the 
Anglo-Saxon ; nor is this the only fkvor thai he has to acknowledge 
as conferred on him, by a careful attention to the writings of this great 
Novelist, Poet. Historian, and Antiquary. 
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present and imperfect of the verbs ; of the preterites and 
participles of the verbs, whether regular or irregular, and 
the most frequent termination of oar adverbs (ly) are all 
Anglo-Saxon. The noons, too, derived from Latin and 
Greek, receive the Anglo-Saxon terminations of the geni- 
tive and the plural, while the preterites and participle of 
verbs derived from the same sources, take the Anglo-Saxon 
inflections. As to the parts of speech, those which occur 
moat frequently, and are individually of most importance, 
are almost wholly Saxon, Such are our articles and de- 
finitives generally : as a, on, the, this, that, then, those, 
many, few, some, one, none; the adjectives, whose com- 
paratives and superlatives are irregularly formed, and which 
(for reasons on which it would be irrelevant to speculate 
here) are in every language among the most ancient, com- 
prehensive in meaning, and extensively used : the separate 
words more and most, by which we as often express the 
forms of comparison as by distinct terminations ; all our 
pronouns, personal, possessive, relative, and interrogative ; 
nearly every one of our so-called irregular verbs, including 
all the auxiliaries, have, be, shall, mill, may, can, must, by 
which we express the force of the principal varieties of 
mood and tense ; all the adverbs most frequently employed, 
and the prepositions and conjunctions almost without ex- 
ception. 

" Secondly. The names of the greater part of the objects 
of sense, in other words, the terms which occur most fre- 
quently in discourse, or which recall the most vivid con- 
ceptions, are Anglo-Saxon. Thus, for example, the names 
of the most striking objects in visible nature, of the chief 
agencies at work there, and of the changes which pass over 
it, are Anglo-Saxon. This language has given names to 
the heavenly bodies, sun, moon, stars ; to three out of the 
four elements, earth, fire, water ; three out of the four sea- 
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tons, spring, summer, winter ,' and, indeed, to all the natu- 
ral divisions of time, except one, as day, night, morning) 
evening, tvnligkt, noon, midday, midnight, sunrise, sunset; 
some of which are amongst the most poetical terms we 
have. To the same language we are indebted for the 
names of light, heat, cold, front, rain, mow, hail, sleep, thun- 
der, lightning ; as well as of almost all those objects which 
form the component parts of the beautiful in external 
scenery, as tea and land, hill and dale, wood and stream, 
&c. The same may be said of all those productions of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms which form the most fre- 
quent subjects of observation or discourse, or which are in- 
vested with the most pleasing and poetic associations ; of 
the constituent parts or visible qualities of organized or un- 
organized beings, especially of the members of the human 
body, and of the larger animals. Anglo-Saxon has also 
furnished us with that numerous and always vivid class of 
words, which denote the cries, postures, and motions of 
animated existence. These are amongst the most ener- 
getic that any language can supply ; for the same reason 
that words expressive of individual objects are always 
stronger than general terms. It is a sound and universal 
maxim of rhetoric, that the more abstract the term is, the 
less vivid — the' more special, the more vivid. Now, al- 
most all the words which are expressive of these speciali- 
ties of posture and bodily action, are the purest Saxon ; 
such as to tit, to stand, to He, to run, to walk, to leap, to 
stagger, to slip, to slide, to stride, to glide, to yawn, to 
gape, to wink, to thrust, to fly, to swim, to creep, to crawl, 
to spring, to spurn, &c. If all this be true, we need not 
be surprised at the fact, that in the descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature, whether by prose writers or by poets, the 
most energetic and graphic terms are almost universally 
Anglo-Saxon. It is as little matter of wonder, that in 
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those simple narratives in which genim and wisdom at- 
tempt the most difficult of all tasks — that of teaching phi- 
losophy without the forms of it, and of exhibiting general 
truths in facta and examples, leaving the inferences to be 
drawn by the instinctive sagacity of human nature — the 
terms are often almost without exception Anglo-Saxon. 
It is thus with the narratives of the Old Testament — the his- 
tory of Joseph, for instance— -and with the parables of the 
New ; perhaps the only compositions in the world which 
can be translated without losing much in the process, and 
which, into whatever language translated, at once assumes 
ft most idiomatic dress. The same remark holds good to a 
certain extent of ' Robinson Crusoe,' ' the Vicar of Wake- 
field,' ' Gulliver's Travels,' and other works, in which the 
bulk of the words are pure Saxon. 

"Thirdly. It is from this language we derive the words 
which are expressive of the earliest and dearest connex- 
ions, and of the strongest and most powerful feelings of our 
nature ; and which are consequently invested with out 
oldest and most complicated associations. Their very 
sound is often a spell for the orator and the poet to ' con- 
jure withal.' It is this language which has given ua 
names for father, mother, husband, wife, brother, niter, ion, 
daughter, child, home, kindred, friend*. It is this which 
hag furnished us with, the greater part of those metonymies, 
and other figurative expressions, by which we represent to 
the imagination, and that iu a single word, the reciprocal 
duties and enjoyments of hospitality, friendship, or love. 
Such are hearth, roof, fireside. The chief emotions, too, of 
which we are susceptible, are expressed in the same lan- 
guage as bee, hope, fear, sorrow, shame ; and what is of 
more consequence to the orator and the poet, as well as in 
common life, the outward signs by which emotion is indi- 
cated are almost all Anglo-Saxon. Such are tear, smile, 
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blush, to laugh, to weep, to sigh, to groan. In short, the 
words generally expressive of the strongest emotions or 
their, outward signs, as well as of almost all the objects or 
events calculated to call forth either, in all the more stir- 
ring scenes of human life from the cradle to the grave, are 
of Saxon origin. This class of words, therefore, both 
from the frequency with which they are used and from the 
depth of meaning attached to them, must necessarily form 
one of the most important and energetic portions of the 
language. 

" Fourthly. The words which have been earliest used, 
and which are consequently invested with the strongest as- 
sociations, are almost all of a similar origin. This, indeed, 
follows from what has been already said ; for, if the words 
descriptive of the most ordinary objects of sense, and of the 
principal varieties and signs of emotion, are Anglo-Saxon, 
such, from the course of development ' which the human 
mind takes, must necessarily be the terms which first fall 
upon the ear of childhood. Still the fact that they are the 
earliest, gives them additional power over the mind — a 
power quite independent of the meaning they convey. 
They are the words which fall from the lips most dear to 
us, and carry back the mind to the home of childhood and 
to the sports of youth. That vocabulary was scanty ; but 
every word, from the earliest moment to which memory 
can turn back, has been the established sign of whatever 
has been most familiar or most curious to us. 

" Fifthly. Most of those objects about which the practi- 
cal reason of man is employed in common life, receive their 
names from the Anglo-Saxon. It is the language for the 
most part of business : of the con at lag-house, the shop, the 
market, the street, the farm : and however miserable the 
man who is fond of philosophy or abstract science might be, 
if he had no other vocabulary but this, we must recollect 
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that language was made cot for the few bat the many, and 
that that portion of it which enables the bulk of a nation 
to express their wants and transact their affairs, must be 
considered of at least as much importance to general hap- 
piness, as that which serves the purposes of philosophical 

" Sixthly. Nearly all onr national proverbs, in which it 
is truly said, so much of the practical wisdom of a nation 
resides, and which constitute the manual and vade-mecum 
of bob-nailed philosophy, are almost wholly Anglo-Saxon. 

" Seventhly. A very large proportion (and that always 
the strongest) of the language of invective, humor, satire, 
and colloquial pleasantry, is Anglo-Saxon. As to invective, 
the language of passion is always very ancient ; for men 
were angry and out of temper long before they were phi- 
losophers or. even merchants. The vocabulary of abuse 
atnongst most nations is not only very copious, bnt always 
singularly hearty and idiomatic. Almost all tbe terms and 
phrases by which we most energetically express anger, 
contempt, and indignation, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
Nearly all the obnoxious words and phrases which cause 
duels and sudden pugilistic contests, are from this language ; 
and a very large proportion of the prosecutions for ' assault 
and battery,' ought, in all fairness, to be charged on the 
inconvenient strength of the vernacular. The Latin, we ~ 
apprehend, much to its credit, is very rarely implicated in 
these unpleasant broils, although it often has a sly way of 
insinuating the very same things without giving such deadly 
offence. Again, in giving expression to invective, we 
naturally seek the most energetic terms we can employ. 
These, as already said, are the terms which are the most 
special in their meaning, and the bulk of such words are 
Anglo-Saxon, particularly those which denote the outward 
modes of action and the personal peculiarities indicative of 
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the qualities that serve either to excite or express our con- 
tempt and indignation. Once more, the passions often 
seek- a more energetic expression in metaphor and other 
tropes ; but then such figures are always sought — and 
necessarily, considering the purpose — in mean and vulgar 
objects, and the majority of the terms which denote such 
objects are Anglo-Saxon. The dialect of the scullery and 
kitchen alone furnishes our newspaper writers with a large 
portion of their figurative vituperation, and it is hard to 
say what they would do without * scum,' ' dregs,' ' off- 
scouring,' 'filth,' and the thousand other varieties sup- 
plied from such sources. Similar observations apply to the 
language of satire and humor. The little weaknesses, the 
foibles, the petty vices, the- meannesses, the ludicrous pecu- 
liarities of character, with which these are chiefly con- 
cerned, as well as the modes of speech, dress, action, 
habit, etc., by which such peculiarities are externally in- 
dicated, are for the most part Anglo-Saxon. Here, too, 
as in giving expression tu invective, the speaker or writer 
is anxious for the sake of energy to secure the utmost spe- 
ciality of terms ; while the metaphors and other forms of 
figurative expression, to which he is prompted by the very 
same reasons, are necessarily drawn from the most familiar, 
ordinary, and often vulgar objects. As to the language of 
familiar dialogue and colloquial pleasantry, we know it is 
always in a high degree idiomatic both in the terms and 
phrases employed, and in the construction, and this is a 
principal reason why the comic drama in every language 
— and we may say the same of satire — is so difficult to a 
foreigner. 

" Lastly, it may he stated as a general truth, that while 
our most abstract and general terms are derived from the 
Latin, those which denote the special varieties of objects, 
qualities, and modes of action, are derived from the Anglo- 
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Saxon Thus, move and motion are very general terms, 
and of Latin origin ; but all those terms for expressing 
nice varieties of bodily motion, enumerated some time 
'since, as well as ten times the number which might be 
added to them, are Anglo-Saxon. Sound is perhaps Latin, 
though it may also be Anglo-Saxon, but to buzz, to ham, to 
cloth, to rattle, and innumerable others, are Anglo-Saxon. 
Color is Latin, but white, black, green, yellow, blue, red, 
brown, are Anglo-Saxon.' Crime is Latin, but murder, 
theft, robbery — to Be, to ileal, are Anglo-Saxon. Member 
and organ, as applied to the body, are Latin and Greek, 
but ear, eye, hand, fool, Up, mouth, teeth, hair, finger, nostril, 
are Anglo-Saxon. Animal is Latin, but man, com, sheep, 
calf, cat, are Anglo-Saxon. Number is immediately 
French, remotely Latin ; but all our cardinal and ordinal 
numbers, as far as million, are Anglo-Saxon, and that would 
have been so too, if it had ever entered the heads of our 
barbarous ancestors to form a conception of such a num- 
ber." 

How, then, can it be doubted, after this beautiful sum- 
mary of all the words, inflections, grammatical influences, 
and advantages, that we have derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon, that the most certain and shortest method of arriv- 
ing at a thorough and correct comprehension of the Eng- 
lish is by the study of its most important and powerful 
element ? What chemist would think himself acquainted 
with the properties and characteristics of water, who did 
not know the virtues of oxygen? What mineralogist 
could lay claim to a knowledge of the Granite Rock, who 
knew not the properties of Mica, or Feldspar, or Quartz ? 
His knowledge would extend no further than that of the 
daily laborer, whose life is spent in hewing the rock into 
shape— or of the South American water carrier, whose 
estimate, of the properties of his commodity is regulated 
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by the supply and demand. How often has it been re- 
peated that a study of the classics is important, because 
it enables us to understand more thoroughly and employ 
more correctly English words ! And yet we do not derive 
one half the number of words from the Latin end Greek 
together, that we do inherit from the Anglo-Saxon ; and, 
as we have before shown, in the still more important in- 
fluence on the construction and character of our tongue, 
the classical languages bear no comparison with the Anglo- 
Saxon. Indeed, with the exception of some synonyms, 
and some few mere liquid and poetical derivatives, our 
Teuton brethren, theGermans, have acted more wisely in 
making their language all-sufficient for itself, and in form- 
ing their technical and scientific compound words from ele- 
ments preexisting in their own vernacular. They have no 
occasion to do it, and do not resort to what are called the 
learned languages for their scientific and metaphysical ex- 
pressions ; and yet no one will pretend to deny, that, as 
they ore the deepest and finest thinkers, so also are they 
amply supplied with words expressive of the nicest distinc- 
tions in German transcendentalism, and of the most accurate 
definitions in science.* Instead of calling in the aid of the 
Greek to teach them 1 Geography and Astronomy, they are 
given the same information under the far more expressive 
and idiomatic words Erdbetchreibung and Stenikunde ; 
instead of relying on the Latin for venesection and ampu- 
tation, they are equally skilful with the good old German 
compounds aderlassen and abschneidung — words, which, 
compounded of elements already existing in the language, 

* We are aware that some of the late German writers, bantering 
after foreign idioms, hare adopted the French Synonyms of scien- 
tific words derived from (he Latin and Greek, instead of their own 
compounds, and, like Carlyle, hsve only marred the beautiful origi- 
nal by their unnecessary Latinisnu and Hellenisms. 
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are far more forcible, because the components themselves 
bring to our minds ideas independently of their connexion, 
just as play-fellow, sweet-heart, and love-letter, speak more 
directly to the feelings than companion, mistress, and billet- 
doux, and as thunder-bolt, earth-quake, and whirlpool, carry 
destruction in their very sound. 

We would not wish to be understood, as denying that 
our language has derived greater variety, more elegance, 
and in some cases more aptness of expression, from the in- 
termixture of Latin and Greek words. There can be no 
doubt that to these languages we are indebted for many in- 
valuable synonyms, for many beautiful and sonorous words, 
and for some modes of expression that we would not wil- 
lingly part with : but in most cases, their assistance has 
been rendered at the expense of vigor and vividness. 
Strength has been sacrificed to beauty, earnestness to ele- 
gance. Still less would we wish to be understood by 
what we have said as inculcating an entire neglect of the 
study of the classics. No one can delight more in dwell- 
ing on "the linked sweetness long drawn out," of the in- 
comparable Homer ; no one can enjoy more keenly the 
beauties of Virgil, or laugh with more real heartiness over 
the comedies of Terence ; no one can appreciate more 
fully, or feel more forcibly the strength, the beauty, and 
the taste, displayed in the immortal orations of Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero than we have ever done. We would not 
have them neglected or disparaged. But if they are to 
be read and studied for the purpose of acquiring a more 
correct and intimate knowledge of our own language, how 
much more does the Anglo-Saxon merit the attention of 
the English, or American, or German student ? If they 
are not to be neglected, and if so much time is spent in 
their acquisition by our youth, how much more of the stu- 
dent's time ought to be devoted to the great fountain of 
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his mother tongue ? We would hare every one of our 
youth make himself acquainted with the character, con- 
struction, and vocabulary of this language. Deep scho- 
larship in Anglo-Saxon we do not expect. That must of 
course be a rare commodity in any country — rarer in ours 
for reasons already assigned : but a general acquaintance 
with the language we firmly expect and sincerely hope to 
see a very common and ordinary acquirement at no remote 
period — a period when, indeed, it will be considered dis- 
graceful to a well-bred Englishman or American — " utterly 
disgraceful to a man who makes the slightest pretensions 
to scholarship, to be ignorant as multitudes— otherwise 
well-informed — now are of the history and structure of the 
English tongue ; and above all, of the genuine relations of 
modern English to that ancient dialect of the great Ten- 
tonic family, which has ever been and still is incomparably 
the most important element in its composition." 

But to those who aspire to be orators or poets, this 
study recommends itself with peculiar force. If the 
speaker is desirous of appealing to the passions — of arous- 
ing the inmost feelings, he must resort to those words 
which present most strongly and vividly to the mind the 
idea he is endeavoring to impress. And surely those 
words which are most specific — those expressions which 
are associated with our earliest and tenderest feelings — 
those phrases which bring to mind our closest ties, are 
such as are best calculated to rivet our attention and chal- 
lenge our sympathy. And all such words are, as we hava 
already said, native Saxons. If the poet would pour forth 
a song framed to draw the tear from the manly eye ; if he 
would bind together stanzas that should fire us with feel- 
ings of indignation, or arouse us to deeds of valor, he 
must seek for tender associations, or for strong and ener- 
getic language, in the suggestive words derived from the 
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Anglo-Saxon. Examine the speeches of those English 
or American orators who have been the most effective and 
powerful in addressing an assembly — who have been best 
able to play upon the feelings, " sive risus essent mo- 
vendi, sive lachrymae ;" analyse those English national 
songs which have electrified whole bodies of men, and 
stirred up to unparalleled exertion armies of soldiers, and 
see whether three-fourths of the words in both are not 
Saxon " as it were to the marrow bone." On the atten- 
tion of the divine, the philosopher, and the philologist, it 
urges its strongest claims, in being an important and inte- 
resting link in the chain of Ethnography. The latest and 
most astonishing discoveries in modern science — the most 
improved theories of light — the revelations of geology — the 
chronology of the Chinese — the city of Petra — all that at 
first seemed to wage war with the Mosaic cosmogony, has 
only tended to confirm the sacred account ; and we do not 
doubt that the further inquiries and researches of such 
men as Wiseman, the younger Adelung, and William von 
Humboldt, will place Ethnography among the first of sci- 
ences, as showing conclusively that all the various lan- 
guages, dead and living, were derived from one original 
common parent. The study of the Anglo-Saxon will fur- 
ther this result ; and therefore must its introduction be 
acceptable to the friends of the Bible. 

In the following pages the Author of the Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar (so far as the writer of this Introduction is able 
to judge, or has had an opportunity of examining) has 
brought together all that is valuable and known in regard 
to the structure and grammatical accidents of the language. 
The sources from which he has had to draw, and the ma- 
terials with which he was obliged to construct, are well 
known to all scholars, to be limited indeed ; and we feel 
that we are but doing sheer justice, and not stepping aside 
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from propriety, when we say thus in advance, that he- has 
made the best and most advantageous structure possible 
out of such scanty materials, and has wisely and judiciously 
drawn from such limited sources. This is the only com- 
plete Grammar of the language with which we are ac- 
quainted, and certainly the only Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
published in this country. We hope, therefore, that it will 
not need to be stamped first with the seal of European ap- 
proval, before it can be received into favor in our own coun- 
try : but that it will at once, as it certainly deserves, meet 
with its proper reward, and be adopted as a text-book in our 
Colleges and High Schools. To that purpose it will be 
found adapted no less from its size and cheapness, than its 
real worth. At the same time that it contains all that is 
necessary and valuable on the subject, it is not encumbered 
with labored references to collateral languages, which are 
thought to exhibit great research in the compiler, particu- 
larly in reference to a language but little known. From 
this, the Author (with all the learning that we know him 
to possess) has judiciously abstained, even at the expense 
of not being considered so good a linguist as he actually is. 
At the request of the publishers, and with the permis- 
sion of the Author, we have written these pagt&tin the 
hope that they may serve, in some slight measure, to 
awaken the attention of the America i ..public to the im- 
portance of the study of the Anglo-Sr.xon, and may aid by 
that means in increasing the admiration which we ought to 
entertain for out noble and sonorous language ; so that 
every one may realise the praises bestowed upon it by old 
Camden, who, in his quaint " Remains," assures us that, 
" Whereas our tongue is mixed, it is no disgrace. The 
Italian is pleasant, hut without sinews, as a still, fluting 
water. The French, delicate, but even nice as a woman, 
•carce daring to open her lippes for fear of marring her 
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countenance. The Spanish, majesticall, but fulsome, run- 
ning too much on the o, and terrible as the devill in a play. 
The Dutch, manlike, but withal very harsh, as one ready 
to pick a quarrel. Now we, in borrowing from them, give 
the strength of consonants to the Italian ; the full sound of 
words to the French ; the variety of terminations to the 
Spanish, and the mollifying of more vowels to the Dutch ; 
and bo, like bees, we gather the honey of their good pro- 
perties, and leave the dregs to themselves. And thus, 
when subatantialnesse combineth with delightful nesse, full- 
nesse with firmnesse, seemlinesse with portlinesso, and cor- 
rectnesse with stay'dnesse, how can the language which 
consisteth of all these, sound other than full of all sweet- 
11 esse ?" 

Baltimore, Md^ April, 1848. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET AMD PBOltUBCHTIOE. 

§ 1. The Anglo-Saxon Alphabet contains twenty-three 
letters, which we give with their proper representativea in 
the Roman character, and with their correct sounds.' 

Form. Rep. and Sound. 

A a a a as in fat. 

B » b be • » bad. 



ef " find, 

gke " got. 



L 

CD 



Dp' tfc tka " thing. 

S 8 th edh » smart*. 

V »■ b « '* >& 
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§ 2. d is pronounced like a in fate ; i like t in mete ; i 
like t in pine ; H like 00 in cool; and J like y in lyre. At 
has the sound of a in </W, and witb the accent, one some- 
what broader and more diphthongal, 1 * 

§ 3. The letters j, i, q, o, and z, are not found in genu- 
ine Anglo-Saxon. C was used for k, as in Latin, and cvs 
for q. T was only employed as a "calligraphic variation 
of u,"" while the proper soft sound of z was never admit- 
ted in (he language. 

§ 4. The Anglo- Saxons used the following abbrevia- 
tions : for anb and, ~\ and J- : for pac and paec that, p : 
and for o&Se or, and -lice -ly, i. To denote the omis- 
sion of m likewise, they tnade a short stroke over the pre- 
ceding letter ; as, pa for pam to the ■■ ponne then, they 
wrote p6n. 

§ 5. The only signs or notes of distinction which they 
employed, were one dot at the end of each sentence, or of 
each line of a poem, and three at the close of a complete 
discourse." 

§ 6. The Accentuation will be found wanting for the 
most part in the printed copies of Anglo-Saxon works, 
and in some it is altogether omitted. It was generally 
neglected by the older transcribers.** The student will 
perceive how necessary it is to the proper pronunciation 
of the language and in fixing the signification of words. 
Comparison with the Friesic, Lower German, Dutch, Ice- 
landic, and English, throws much light upon the subject 



■ Sea Appendix A. 

■ e 1 ti, and tdt have in many instances succeeded to this letter, 
either single or double, in the formation of the English: thus, did 
m Mid, wrecca a vrrttcA. A similar transition has taken place' In 
Bwediih from the Old Norse, and in Italian from the Latin, but with- 
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out a change of orthography. K, which expresses the peculiar soond 
of c, has also been adopted : as, cyngaitB^r. & has very often passed 
into sh : as, fi-ic, a fish,, biscop or bisceop a tafejp, naturalized from the 
Greek Iti».™o C . 

It is probable lhat c was some limes pronounced like k followed by 
y consonant, especially before the soft vowels, a sound still heard in 
cart, carve, and a few other words: an, cealf, cielf, pron. kytlf. Se 
follows the same analogy, and was sounded like sk as occasionally 
heard in sky. 

't:c before a, e, had the sound of y consonant, as in eorl, Ead- 
ward, eow, pronounced fori, Yadwird, yov>, whence it appears to be 
inserted after c and g. It is also omitted after these two letters, and 
sometimes interchanged with i. 

*/t fat the end of a syllable, or between two rowels had probably 
the sound of b, whiah is further evident from the substitution of u in 
its place in many instances. 

* g ; g follows the analogy of e, bnt it seems also to have bad a 
third sound, that of y, when placed between two of the letters e, i, y, 
or ae, and not unlikely at the end of words. It had the sound of fin 
the Moeso-Gotbic, a sister dialect of the Anglo-Saxon, and easily 
passed into that tetter in English i as, gear a year, daeg a day, ta'eg] 
a tort and by a further change, tail. Cg is usually written for gg i 
as, licgan for liggan U lie down. 

It is probable that the liquid sound of e and g did not exist in the 
earlier period of the language. Subsequently other consonants ac- 
quired the same sound befote it, as now beard in pure, tune, etc. 

' h : the sound of h was very hard, as in heord a herd. At the 
end of a word or syllable, or united with another consonant in clos- 
ing a syllable, it was guttural, as is plain from the later and stronger 
orthography, tbnrh through, leohl light, dohlor a daughter, in which 
gh has taken the place of simple h. 

It is to be regretted that in English there has been a transposition 
of the A when naturally coming before the is -■ as, hwft wiite, hwaei 
where, hwa who. 

1 i; i has the sound of y consonant before e or u, as in iett yet, 
iugoth youth. Hence, it is said, the insertion of g in the present 
tense and present participle of all verbs in -tan : as, ic lufige, for in 
Ivfie I lovei lufigende, for lufiende lirving, from luftan tot/rve. Bat 
fee further, i 40& 

* b is the Runic D, which in some of the dialects was pronounced 
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TH. £) is a Soman eapilal with a small hyphen, These two cha- 
racter! are often confounded by writers. 

b represents the hard and ft the soft sound of (A. The former i* 
generally need at the beginning, and the latter at the end of words and 
syllables. Rather than retain these two characters as is usually 
done in adopting the Roman, we hare distinguished the tha from the 
tdkhj two dots tinder the tA, which represents it: as, th. 

The English sometimes has the soft sound of t/i where the Anglo- 
Saxon has the hard one, as in t&is, then ; and via vena. 

*b .- v, before a rowel has the sound of v. 

" i j this letter is but seldom used. Its constituents a are pre- 

u y : the sound of this letter originally approached nearer that of 
the French u or the German «, than any which we hare in English. 
The i-sound, howerer, must hare taken its place at a very early 

■Jeisset down by someasa distinct letter, as the Anglo-Saxon* 
never admitted diphthongs, and such it must always be considered. 
Oe is seldom met with. It was introduced by the Scandinavians, 
but never adopted to any extent. Its sound is that aft. 

" Hence the peculiar form of our w, in Old Saxon written m. 
But the Anglo-Saxon character is very ancient,— probably Runic in 
Its origin. 

" In employing the Roman character, we hare thought it better to 
introduce the signs now in use. 

" The grave, circumflex, and acute accents hare all three been 
sometimes employed, but we think that the last alone is sufficient for 
all practical purposes. It is now impossible to determine the nice 
shades of pronunciation in the language. 
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§ 7. The student will observe many irregularities in the 
Anglo-Saxon language. These proceeded from the variety 
of writers, their little acquaintance with each other, the 
inevitable changes introduced by the lapse of time, and 
other causes. Irregularities must obtain to a great extent 
in the early stage of every language. 1 

The Anglo'Saxon writers very often confounded some 
letters, and used them indifferently for each other. They 
transposed, substituted, and inserted or added both vowels 
and consonants. The following are some of the principal 
changes. 1 

1. Wilhretfard to Consonants. 
§ 8. B,f, and u before a vowel, 3 are often interchanged : 

• Many of the various forms of words that we meet with evidently 
owe their existence to the carelessness of transcribers, while others 
belong to a difference of dialect The Anglo-Saxon in its purest 
days, though in its early stage, was a highly cultivated tongue, with 
all the elements of indefinite improvement within itself. 

' The changes or permutations which letters, especially the vow- 
els, undergo in the derivation and inflection of words in Anglo-Saxon, 
are very numerous. These will be better learned as they appear in 
their proper places. 

3 Also p. " Id all languages, and especially in the dialects of cog- 
nate languages, the letters employing the same organs of ul 
are continually interchanged." 
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CHANGE OP LETTERS. 

as, beofer, beber a beaver; ffig, luig ivy; ofer, ober, oner 

§ 9. C interchanges withy, k and q:*as, thxinccs, tjjonges 
of thanks; cyth, byth kindred; cwen, quen a woman, wife, 
queen. It also, either single or double, frequently becomes 
h before > or (A, and especially before t : as, ahsian for 
acsian, or axian to ask; he sehth for be s6cth he seeks, from 
secan to seek; hi strehton for hi' strecton they stretched, 
from streccan to stretch. 

§ 10. D and I are often used indiscriminately for each 
other : as, he mette for he metde he met, from m£tan to 
meet. 

§ 11. G is changed into h in many cases : aa, dahum 
foF dagnm with days; bnrh for burg a town. It is added 
to words which end with i : as, hig for hi they ; and omit- 
ted in those which terminate in ~ig : as, dri for dri'g dry. 
It is also omitted before d and th; as, maedn for maegdn 
a maiden; maeth for maegth power; and before n, it is 
either left out, or gn becomes gen, or is transposed to ng .- 
as, waegn, waen a wagon, wain; tjjegn, tjijen, thaegen, 
tjjeng, a servant, thane; regn, ren, reng rain. iVo is like- 
wise changed into nc and ngc .* as, sang, sane a song ; ring, 
ringc a ring. 

§ 12. iiTis sometimes changed into g: as, he tftag for 
he tjjah he grew, from thedn to grow. It is also found 
added to monosyllables ending in a vowel : as, fredh for 

§ 13. L is written double or single indiscriminately at 
the end of monosyllables, but the reduplication ceases 
when, in lengthening the word, a consonant follows : as, 
well or wel well; N. eall, A. eal-ne all. It is also fre- 
quently aspirated : as, hlutan for hitan to bow. 

* K and q in later Saxon. Q combining one u- sound in itself, ii 
followed by this letter instead of u>, when substituted for c. 
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Change of letters. 

§ 14. M sometimes interchanges with/; as, emne- 
tiheow, efne-theow a fillow-senant. 

§15. iVfollowa the same law in regard to reduplication 
as/. 

§ 16. R is often transposed in words : as, forst for frost 
frost; gaers for graes grass. Like /, too, it is aspirated ; 
as, redd, hreod a reed; reol, hreol a reel. 

§ 17. X is frequently supplied by cs : as, neorcsen for 
neorxen quiet ; or, it is changed into sc : as, tusc for tux 
a task or tula. 

2. With regard to the Vowels. 

§ 18. A and ae interchange as follows : 

A and ae : as, apl, aepl an apple ; aecer, acer a field. 

A , aa, ab, ai and i : as, ae, aac, ace an oak ; ad, aad 
a heap ; aer, ar, er ere, before ; an, afen, ain one. ■ 

A and e : as, arc, ere an ark ; cine, alne an ell. 

A and o, particularly before n in a short syllable ; aa, 
man, man a man ; sand, sond sand ; ob, ab a beam. 

Ae and e : as, aeft, eft again ; egsa, aegsa/cw. 

Ae and oe : as, aeghwaer, oeghwaer everywhere. 

Ae and y : as, aelc, ylc each one. 

§ 19. E, ea and ea as follows : 

E, ae and ei ; as, ege, aege, eige terror, 

Ea, e, a, ae, and eo: as, ceaster, cester a fortified town ; 
eall or eal, al, ael all ; Easter, Eoster Easter. Ed, i and 
ae: as, eac, 6c, afec also; ea, ab water; ea and p: as, 
e it belie, ythelic easy. 

Eo, e and y .- as, seolf, self, sylf self; ea, io and i : as, 
seoc, seac, sioc, sic sick ; tit, and «, especially after u : 
as, etwu, euwa an ewe ; sweord, swurd a sword. 

Note. — £ is not un frequently added at the end of words which 
do not require it, and rejected in many cases where it naturally 
belongs. 
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CHANGE OF LETTERS. 

g 20. I is interchanged with e and y : as, igland, egland, 
ygland (igland, igland, igland ?) on island ; and likewise 
goes into it and it : as, il (il ?), iel, ill a hedge-hog. T and J? 
also interchange : as, hi, h^ they. 

g 21. O is changed into e, i, u and y besides a: as, on, 
an, en, in in ; pearroc, pearruc a park ; ofer, yfer a thort. 

§ 22. U is sometimes converted into so, o and y : as, 
Bcucca, Eceocca, scocca a devil; ufera, yfera higher. 

§ 22. Y is changed into s, 0, it and i ; as, yip, elp an 
elephant ; yrf, orf, ierfe, erfe cattle ; ylc, ile same. Also jj, 
into ed and 6 -' as, ^rre, efirre ire, anger ; ytra, dtra outer. 

§' 24. The forms which the same word often assumes, 
are various: as, safe, Be, seo, sewe, siew a sea; hwom, 
hwem, bwaem, hwamm, hnomm, waem a corner ; stare, 
staer, steam, stacrn a thrush ; rinan, renian, regnan, hregnan 
to rain; forod, forad, forad, fr6d old, debilitated. 1 

* The most of the forms coming under onr notice in the inflection 
of words, will be given tor the convenience of the ttndcnt. 
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PART H— ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 



PARTS OF BPEE 



§25.- There are nine Ports of Speech: the Article, 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction and Interjection. 

§ 26. These are divided into declinable and indeclinable. 

The declinable Parts of Speech are, the Article, Noun, 
Adjective, Pronoun and Verb : the Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction and Interjection are indeclinable. 

SUMBERB. 

§ 27. There are two Numbers in Anglo-Saxon, the Sin- 
gular and Plural : as, smith a smith, smithas smith*. A 
Dual form, however, evidently exists in the pronoun of 
the First and Second Persons : as, ic Z, wit we two : tfeu 
thou, gyt ye (wo. 1 

§ 28. Nouns follow the declension to which they belong 
with regard to the formation of their plurals. But some 
are the same in both numbers : as, cild child, or children ; 

1 Wit and git as Duals are alto found in the Moeio- Gothic. One 
might suppose them to he the remains of a Dual that existed gen- 
erally in a more original language. But ia not wit contracted from 
wa tot, and twegen, twa, two, and gyt from ge yt, and twtgen, twit 1 
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Wtf wife, or wises ; word word, or word*. Others are used 
only in the singular: as, gold gold; neolfer silver ; whila 
many names of nations are found in the plural alone : as, 
Dene the Dane* ; Angle the Angles. Irregular plurals 
also exist : as, b6c a book, bee booh; miis a mouse, mys 
mice; aeg an egg, aegru eggs. 



§ 29. The Cases are four, the Nominative, Genitive, 
Dative and Accusative. 2 

GENDERS. 

§ 3D. There are three, the Masculine, Feminine and 
Neuter. 

The Masculine and Feminine genders are often assigned 
to things without life. Hence there are two ways of dis- 
covering the gender of nouns: 1. By the Signification; 
2. By the Termination. 

1. By the Signification. 

§ 31. The names of all animals of the male kind are 
masculine and those of the female kind are feminine, what- 
ever the final letter or syllable may be. 

2. By the Termination.' 

$ 32. The Masculine terminations are, 
-a ; -el, -ol, -ul, or -1 ; -els ; -end ; -ere, or -er ; -ing ; 
-m ; -nath, -ath, or -oth ; -ot, or -t ; -scype or -scipe. 

1 The Ablative case properly belongs to the Anglo-Saxon, but it 
is the same as the Dative, with the exception of a few distinct form* 
given by some grammarians. 

• These rules for determining the gender of nouns from the final 
syllable can be only general. The best mode of ascertaining it is 
by comparison with the Icelandic and German. 
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GENDERS AND DECLENSIONS. 

The Feminine are, 

-d, or -t ; -en ; -estre, -ystre, or -istre ; -isse, -ysse, or 
-ease ; -cle ; -nes, -uesse, -nys, or -nis ; -u, or -o ; -ung, 
or -ing ; -uth, or -th. 

The Neuter are, 

■ed, -et, or -ed ; -em ; -incle ; -ling. 

Note I. — Sunne or sunna am is feminine, and moos moon is bus- 
Note 2. — The gender of compound words may be ascertained by 
that of the last part. 



§ 33. There are three Declensions, the First, Second 
and Third, distinguished by the ending of the Genitive 

General Rules for the Declensions. 

§ 34. The Dative case singular is either like the Geni- 
tive, or it is formed from it by rejecting the « when the 
termination is -es. 

The Accusative singular is always like the Nominative, 
except when the Genitive ends in -an ; it then takes the 
same termination. 

In all the declensions the Genitive plural ends in -a ; * 
the Dative in -urn, or -on • and the Accusative is like the 
Nominative. 

4 The same ii the ease in many other languages. 
* Sometimes preceded byef^and again by r initrtive. 
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CHAPTER H. 

THE ARTICLES. 

§ 35. The Anglo-Saxon has two Articles, both definite : 
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CHAPTER III. 

KOCH!. 

§ 37. Nona) are divided into Proper and Common, both 
declinable. 

§38. Synopri* of the Declmtuma. 

I. j 

Singular. Phiral. . 



G. 
D. 



-a 


-. -(-»,). 


-ura 


-urn -am (-on, -an). 


-as 


- " u - 


2 ' m . 


r. a. 


-an 


-an -an. 


-ena 


-ena -ena. 


-urn 


-um -urn. 


-* 


-an -an. 


». 

£ 


t 


-a 


-a. 


-a 


-ena. 




n -um (-on, -w). 



N. - 
G. -e 
D. -e 



First TMclcniicui. 
§ 39. This Declension is known by the Genitive sin- 
gular in -es. It includes a large part of the Anglo-Saxon 
nouns : almost all masculines ending in -doin, -end de- 
rived from participles, -ere, or -er, -els, -ing, -erd, -ord, 
-eat, -ath, -eth, -otb, -scype, or -scipe, and generally those 
in -I, -m, -n and -r: also neuters in -e and -incle, those 
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ending 


in one consonant 


: or more, dissyllables in -el, -ol, 


-ill, -e: 


n and -er, and the terminations -ed, -et, -od. 


§4C 


). Nouns ending i 


n a consonant add -es to form the 


Genitive, while those in 


-e take -s alone : as, 3 




Se smith the smith. 






Singular. * 


N. 


se smith 


the smith. 


G. 


times smith-es* 


of the smith. 


D. 


1jjam smith-e 


to, for, with the smith. 


A. 


tjjonc smith 


the smith. 
Phral. 


N. 


tha smith-as* 


the smiths. 


G. 


thara smith-a 


of the smiths. 


D. 


tham smith-um 


to, for, with the smiths 


A. 


tha smith-as 8 


the smiths. 




Se ehde * the end. 






Singular. 


N. 


se end-e 


the end. 


G. 


thaes end-es 


of the end. 


D. 


tjjam end-e 


to, for, with the end. 


A. 


theme end-e 


Plural. 


N. 


tlja end-as 


the ends. 


G. 


thara end-a 


of the ends. 


D. 


tham end-um 


to, for, with the ends. 


A. 


fed end-as' 


the ends. 



» The English Possessive or Genitive is derived from the Geni- 
tive singular of this declension, the t being omitted and the apostro- 
phe taking its place : as, Abrahames God Abraham's God, ox the God 
of Airrftiiam.. 

*-as: occasionally -es; but in both cases only in that confusion. 
or dialed styled Dano-Sason. V. Analecla Angto-Saamica, Intro- 
duction, §78. * Bide, aende, g.-ende. 

' It will be observed iliat nouns ia -e differ from those ending 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

§ 41. When monosyllables having ae before a single 

consonant or before sc, st, assume another syllable with 

o, o, or w, the ae is changed injo a : as, 

se staef* the Utter. 

Singular. 

N. se staef the letter. 

G. etc. staef-es of the letter. 

D. staef-e to, for, with the letter. 

A. staef the letter. 

Plural. 

N. tfta staf-as the letters. 

G. etc. staf-a of the letters. 

D. staf-um t( >,for, with the letter*. 

A. staf-as the letters. 

§ 42. Neuters ending in a single or double consonant 
hate the Nominative and Accusative singular and plural 
all alike : as, 

thaet word * the word. 
Singular. 
N. thaet word the word. 

G. thiies word-es of the word. 

D. tham word-e to, for, with the word. 

A. thaet word *Ae word. 

Plural. 
N. tha word the words. 

G. tfcaraword-a of the words. 

D. tham word-um to, for, with the words. 

A. tha word the words. 

§ 43. But neuter monosyllables having ae, dissyllables 
of the same gender ending in -el, -ol, -ul, -en, -er, diminu- 

with a consonant aa the foregoing, in the Nomioative and Accusa- 
tive singular only. 
1 Staef, staf, steC ■ Word, wy id 
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KTIMOLOOr. 

Uvea in -inch and likewise neuters in -e, make the Nomi- 
native and Accusative plural in -u (-o) : M as, 
tftaetfaet 11 the vol. 
Singular. 

N. tjjaet feet the vat. 

G. etc. faet-ea of the vat. 

D. faet-e lo,for, toitk the vat. 

A. faet the vat. [ 

Plural 

N. tjja fat-u the vatt. 

G. etc. fat-a of the vatt. 

D. fnt-nm to, for, with the volt. 

A. fat-u the vatt. 

§ 44. Dissyllables in -1, ~n, -r, -d are often contracted 
when a vowel follows : as, 

t&aet tungel la the ttar. 
Singular. 
N. thaet tungel the ttar. 

G. etc. tungl-es of the star. 

D. tungl-e to,/w, with the ttar. 

A. tungel the ttar. 

Plural 
N. tfti tungl-u the stars. 

G. etc. tungl-a of the start. 

D. tungl-um to, fa; with the ttart. 

A. tungl-u the ttart. 

§ 45. Proper names in -s sometimes follow the general 
rule in forming the Genitive, and sometimes undergo no 

10 Sometimes -a instead of -u (-o). 

■> Faet, fat. 

" TuHgd, tungol, tungul, tancgol. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

change: as, N. Remus Remus, G. Remuses Remus'*; 
N. Mattheus Matthew, G. Mattheus Matthew's. 

§ 46. Some nouns of this declension transpose their 
consonants in the plural : as, disc a table, dixas tablet. 

Second Declension. 
§ 47. The Second Declension, 'which includes all mas- 
culines in -a, all feminities in -c, -estre, -ystre, or -istre, 
some neuters in -e, and the names of men and women in 
-a, has the Genitive case singular in -an : as, 
witega 13 a prophet. 
Singular. 
N. witeg-a a prophet. 

G. iriteg-an of a prophet. 

D. witeg-an to,for, with a prophet. 

A. witeg-an a prophet. 

Plural. 
N. witeg-an prophets. 

G. witeg-ena of prophets. 

D. witeg-um to, for, with prophets. 

A. witeg-an prophets. 

seo lunge the tongue. 
Singular. 
N. seo tung-e the tongue. 

G. t&aere tung-an of the tongue. 

D. thaere tung-an to, for, with the tongue. 

A. tji& tung-an the tongue. 

Plural. 
N. tha tung-an the tongues. 

G. t&ara tung-ena of the tongues. 

D. tjham tung-um to, for, with the tongues. 

A. thS tung-an Me tongues. 

" Ftffgo, witga. 
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UTYMOLOGT. 



§ 48. Neuters of this declension, as all others, make the 
Accusative singular like the Nominative : as, 
tjjaet pare l/ie ear. 
Singular. 



N. 


t&aet ear-e 


die ear. 


G. 


etc. ear-an 


of the tar. 


D. 


ear-an 


to, for, with the ear. 


A. 


ear-e 


the ear. 
Plural 


N. 


tjja e4r-an 


the ears. 


G. 


etc. ear-ena 


of the ears. 


D. 


eaj-um 


to, for, with the ear*. 


A. 


ear-an 


the ears. 


§ 49. Proper Names. 


* 




Attila Attila. 


N. 


Attil-a 


Attila. 


G. 


Attil-an 


of Attila. 


D. 


Attil-an 


to, for, with Attila. 


A. 


Attil-an 


Attila. 




aeo Anna," Anna. 


N. 


sco Ann-a 


Anna. 


G. 


etc. A nil- an 


of Anna. 



D. Annan lo, for, with Anna. 

A. Annan Anna. 

§ 50. Names of countries and places in -a are some- 
times indeclinable : as, N. and A. Sicilia Sicily. Again, 
they are inflected as in Latin : as N. Europa, A. Eu- 
Topam Europe, the Gen. and Dat. being Europe for Eu- 
rdpae. 

§51. The Genitive plural is not (infrequently contracted : 
as, Myrcna cyning king of the Jdercian». 

" i. e, the woman Anna, or the laid Anna. 
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DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

Third Declension. 

§ 52. The Third Declension is known by the Genitive 

singular in -e. It includes only feminine nouns, and those 

feminines which end in a consonant, or in -o, or -u ; also 

the terminations -ung, -nis, -nes,or-nys,-uth, and in a tew 

. -ing- 



§ 53. Nouns ending 


in a consonant make the Genitive 


plural in -a alone : as, 




! wyln 1 


s a female servant. 




Singular. 


N. wyln 


a female servant. 


G. wyln-e 


of a female servant. 


D. wyln-e 


to, for, with a female servant. 


A. wyln-e 


a female servant^ 




Plural. 


N. wyln-a 


female servants. 


G. wyln-a 


of female servants. 


D. wyln-um 


to, for, with female servants. 


A. wyln-a 


female servants. 


§ 54. Those in -u, 


or -o, have the Genitive plural in 


-ena, and sometimes the Accusative singular in hi ; as, 




denu a den. 




Singular. 


N. den-u 


a den. 


G. den-e 


of a den. 


D. den-e 


to, for, with a den. 


A. den-e (u) 


a den. 



« Wyln; wylen the original, unco ntracled fbtm. Nouns of this 
declension in -e and -en are often contracted in the Nominative, and 
these with others in -er, almost always in the oblique cases. 



Jigifcod ay G00gle' 



N. den-a 



ETTHOLOQY. 

Plural. 



of dent. 

D. den urn to i/ or ) tt ^th dent. 

A. den-a dens. 

§ 55. Those which end in a single consonant after a 
short vowel, double the final letter in the Genitive and in 
all the other cases formed according to it: as, 



Singular. 



G. 


syn-ne 


1). 


syn-ne 


A. 


"**■ 


N. 


»yn-na 


G. 


syn-na 


1). 


syn-num 


A. 


syn-na 


§ 56. Nouns 


Da«Ve 


singular 



to lfW) &&& * 



of sins, 

to, for, with sins, 
sins. 
-ung and others sometimes make the 
i -a : as, fortruwunga, from fortruwung 
trust. A few also have the Accusative like the Nomina- 
tive : as, hand a hand; miht power ; tid rime; woruld 

Irregular Nouns. 
§ 57. The few names of nations which are used only 
in the plural and terminate in -e, are thus declined. 
tjja R6mane the Romans. 
N. tfci Roman -e the Romans. 

G. etc. R&man-a of the Romans. 

D. Roman-um to, for, with the Romans. 

A. Rdman-a the Romans. 

10 Syn, sin, synn. IT Woruld Romefimea haa the Genitive in -e*. 
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IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

§ 58. Those masculines which end in -u, are declined 
in the following manner ; 

sunu a son. 

Singular. 

N. sun-u a son. 

G. sun-a of a ion. 



to, for, with a ton. 



G. aun-ena 18 




of tons. 


D. sun-um 




to, for, with sons. 


A. sun-a 




MRS. 


§59. Nouns terminating: 


in -or, -er, or -ur, and denoting 


relationship, whether masculine or feminine, are declined 


for the most part as follows 






brothor 19 a brother. 




Singular. 


N. broth-or 




a brother. 


G. brdth-or 




of a brother. 


D. breth-er 




to, for, with a brother. 


A. broth-or 




a brother. 




Plural. 


N. bnSth-ra™ 




brothers, or brethren. 


G. brdth-ra 




of brothers, etc. 


D. broth -rum 




to, for, with brothers, etc. 


A. br(5th-ra M 




brothers, etc. 



'•' Sr6thor, brother and brothur. 

*» BrMhra, brothrn, andgabrothra, gebrothrn, gabr&thro. Thesa 
nouna are very irregular. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



§ 60. Some nouns chiefly monosyllables, containing the 

vowels, a, 6, u, and u, change these vowels in the Dative 
singular, and in the Nominative and Accusative plural : as, 



Singular. 



N. 


man 


a man. 


G. 


man-nes 


of a man. 


D. 


men 


to, for, tdth a man. 


A. 


man 


Plural. 


N. 


menn M 


men. 


G. 


man-na 


of men. 


D. 


man-num 53 


to, for, with men. 


A. 


menn 22 


■e tdth the tooth. 
Singular. 


N. 


se toth 


the tooth. 


G. 


etc. toth-es 


of the tooth. 


D. 


teth 


to, for, with the tooth. 


A. 


tdth 


the tooth. 
Plural. 


N. 


thate'th 


the teeth. 


G. 


etc. toth -a 


of the teeth. 


D. 


toth-um 


to, for, with the teeth. 


A. 


teth 


the teeth. 
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Singular 



N. 


cii 


a cow. 


G. 


cii-a 


of a cow. 


D. 


tf 


to, for, with a com. 


A. 


cu 


a cow. 
Plural 


N. 


tf 


cows. 


G. 


cii-na 


of cow$. 


D. 






A. 


<tf 


se6 burh the city. 
Singular. 


N. 


aeoburh 


the city. 


G. 


etc. burg-e 


of the city. 


D. 


byrig 8 * 


to, for, with the city. 


A. 


burh 


the city. 
Plural. 


N. 


tha byrigM 


the cities. 


G. 


etc. burg-a 


of the cities. 


D. 


burg-um 


to, for, with the cities. 



A. byrig 2 * the cities. 

§ 61. So also boc a book, broc breeches, ffit a foot, git 
a goose, liis a louse, mus a mouse, turf a turf, make ia the 
Dative singular and in the Nominative and Accusative 
plural, bee, brec, fet, g6s, ly"s, mp, tyrf. 

§ 62. Feeder a father, is indeclinable in the singular," 
but the plural has the regular forms of the first declension. 

§ 63. Nouns in -eo, or -edh, preserve the 6 through all 
the cases except the Genitive and Dative plurnl : as, fe6 
(feoh) money, Gen. feosj Dat. fed, etc. 
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§ 64. Safe sea, ae law, and ea water, are not declined in 
the singular, except in the Genitive, which, especially in 
composition, makes saees, safes and eas in the case of those 
two nouns. 28 

§ 65, Some nouns in -u change this letter into u> or etc 
in the oblique cases : as, seam 2 ' device, Gen. searewes, or 
searwe.a, etc. Eowu M a ewe, has eowes in the Genitive 
singular, and eowa in the Nominative and Accusative 
with eowena in the Genitive plural. 

§ 66. Feld M a field, has felda in the Dative, while the 
Genitive terminates in -es. 

§ 67. The Dative of duru a door, is dura and duran 
besides the regular form dure. 

§ 68. Freond 30 a friend, and feond 31 an enemy, have 
frynd and fynd in the Nominative and Accusative plural. 

§ 69. The termination -waru Me population of a place 
collective!}/, has -e, -as, or -an in the Nom. plural. 

§ 70. The inflection of names of men formed from femi- 
nine substantives is according to that of their primitives. 

§ 71. Some nouns are indeclinable throughout : as, 
aethelo nobility. 

ORIGIN AND FORMATION OP NOUNS. 

§ 72. Nouns may be divided into Primitive and Se- 
condary. 

§ 73. All Primitive Nouns in Anglo-Saxon are mono- 
syllabic in their nature : as, wer a man, ac an oak, mod 
mind, heord a herd. 

§ 74. From these Primitive Nouns were originally 
formed many adjectives and verbs, which gave birth in 

* 9 Ea, ewe, also has the form \6 for the Dative. 

** Seam, nParn, eyru. " Eowa, euwa. 

» FrU, feald, fild. *> Frtimd, Wad, frigid. 

11 Ftimd, fiend. 
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OBIOtN AND FORMATION OF NOUNS. 

turn to other nouns. It was also by combining two or 
more words that many were made. These either appear 
with their constituents in full, or they present one com- 
plete word or more, together with the fragment of another 
having a definite signification. 

§ 75. The Secondary Nouns were formed : 

1. By the union of two or more primitive nouns: as, 
a c corn on acorn, from ac an oak, and corn a corn; wi'n- 
treow a vine, from win wine, and treow a tree ; ealand on 
island, from ea water, and land land. 

2. By adding significant terminations, which are in fact 
other nouns, to primitive nouns and words already com- 
pounded, or derived : n as, cildhad childhood, from cild a 

K The following are the moat of the terminations with definite 
meanings, which enter into the composition of common nouns ; 

a, denoting a perton, an agent oi actor, and sometimes an mammati 
object. 

-dom. expressive of authority, property, right, office, quality, itate or 
condition : Eng. -dom. 

-e, denoting either a person, or an inanimate object, 

-els, cauatjtw. 

-end, denoting the agent. 

-en, with the idea of jwiunhon, or lubjeetion. 

-ere, -er, from wer a nun, and signifying a person or agent: Eng. -er 

-em, from aem a hmai or room, denoting place, 

-estre, -intra, -ystre, either a complete word or the fragment of a 
word once probably signifying a woman : Eng. -stress, -ess. 

-had, which expresses perton, form, tfx, quality, itate or condition: 
Bug. -hood. 

-ing, denoting, 1. actum,' 2. origin, and as sucb forming patronymic! : 
Eng. -ing. 

-iase, -ysae, -esse, softened from ides, idese, a female ; Eng. -ess. 

-lie, -ls'ec, -lieu, expressive of offeriv g or giving ; Eng. -lock. 

-ling, denoting, 1. a itate or condition j 2. an image, example, and 
forming diminutives, besides seeming very often to imply contempt: 
Erg. -ling. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

child, and the termination had ; saedere a tower or feeder, 
from said teed, and -ere ; sangistre a songstress or song- 
uraian, from sang a job?, and -istre ; carleasnys careless- 
ness, from ciirlcas careless, and -nys. 

3. From verbs : as, gitsung desire, from gitsian /o (Re- 
tire ; halgung a hallowing, consecration, from halgian to 
hallow, consecrate ; swutelung a manifestation, from awu- 
telian to manifest. 

4. By employing primitive nouns without any change 
in a variety of figurative senses : as, cniht a bog, and also 
a youth, servant, attendant, disciple, client and soldier, a 

5. By the union of significant prefixes to primitive 
oouns and others already formed in any way : as, sib 
peace, concord, unsib discord, enmity ,- rihtwisnes, right- 
eousness, onrihtwisnes unrighteousness ; cenning birth, ed- 
cenning regeneration. 33 

-lies, -nis, -nys, signifying quality or itatc, and forming abstract 
nouns : Eng. -ness. 

-raeden, denoting, I. a Hal* or condition; 2. ths manna, reason, law 

■Tic, as a, termination, expressive of dominion or power: Eng. -ric. 

-seine, Bcype, signifying Halt, office or dignity .- Eng. -ship. 

-ster, denoting guidance, direction, from Steor-e id. 

■ung, denoting action or passion. 

-waru, from wer a man. See again $ 69. 

Besides these there are others the significations of which cannot 
well be defined, but which seem to denote action, condition, quality, 
rndourmtnt, or the like. They are, -ed, -oil, -ot, -d, -t; -el, -ol, -1,-ele; 
.nd, -nath, -noth, -afb, oth, -nth, -th,-o. -n, etc. 

93 The prefixes being more or less common to different parts of 
speech, we deem it best to give them all in this place. They are, 

a-, ae-, negative, deteriorative, or oppositional. But a prefixed to 
verbs especially, in many cases either doei not alter the meaning, 
or it adds torn* little force or intensity to the original signification : 
Big. a-, sometimes in the latter sense. 
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ORIGIN AND FORMATION Of NOUNS. 
PROPER NAMES. 

§ 76. The names of men and women as well as of 
places among the Anglo-Saxons being significant, are fre- 
quently compound words. Those of individuals appear to 
have been mostly the effect of caprice or the effusions of 

ael-, call-, eal-, signifying all : Eng. all-, al-. 

Beg-, sometimes ge-, from aelc eaeh, every, and signifying every, 
united with pronouns and adverbs. 

and- denoting opposition. 

be-; this prefix is nsed in various ways : 1. it isprivative; 2. it de- 
notes luarnai, intensity or txcrii j 3 it usually gives an aciict signifi- 
cation to verbs ; 4. it seems to add untiling to the meaning : Eng. be- 

ed-, signifying again. 

for- is either the English for, or it gives the idea of privation or 
deterioration. It is often confounded with fore-, although very differ- 
ent in meaniog. 

ge- is employed in different ways like be-: Lit forms atari of 
collective; 2. it often seems void of meaning,- 3. it gives verbs an ac- 
tive signification, or changes them from literal to figurative ; 4. it is a 
mere augment. 

mis-, denoting a defect, an error, evil, unlikenai : Eng. mis- 

n-, mgatwe : Eng. n-. 

on-, either privative or signifying in, on, upon: Eng. in-, no-, or in, 
on, upon, detached. 

or-, privatite. 

oth-, signifying from, out, out of '; and sometimes lite and-. 

to-, either to in English, or with the idea of deterioration. In the 
former case it should be written with the accent, in the latter, with- 

sam-, signifying either half, or, when used as an abbreviation of 
samod, together with. 

un-, denoting privation, deterioration, or oppoiition. It is supposed 
either to be allied to the German ohne without, or to be derived from 
the prefii which follows. It is very probable that on- privative has 
the same origin : Eng. un-, in-. 

wan-, won-, from wana wanting, lacking, and implying a deficiency. 

wither-, denoting oppoiition. V. Anal., Anglo-Sax., Glossary, pott. 
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ETmoLoor. 



vanity ; but without doubt many were received from the 
illustrious in the early history of the race, and perpetuated 
from one generation to another. 31 

The following are examples of compound proper names : 



1 . Names of men : as 




Aethelwulf 


a noble wolf. 


Egbert 


bright eye. 


Dunstan 


a mountain stone. 


Sigfred 


ike peace of victory. 


Eadric** 


happy and rich. 


2. Names of women : 


as, 


Eadgifu 


a blessed gift. 


Aelfgifu 


an tlf-favor. 


Selethrytha 


a good threatener. 


Wynfreda 


a joyous peace. 



*■ The Anglo-Saxons sometimes added distinctive appellations to 
their original names. These were taken either from some peculi- 
arity or appearance, or from residence, office, trade, possession 01 
■Amity. Nut unfrequently, too, the addition expresses the name of 
the individual's rather. Thus we find, Wulfsic *e blaca, WiUfuc 
tkt Pali; Eadric se hwita, or Eatlric the WhiU; Aetfric aet Bertiine, 
drlfrir. living at Btrtunt; Ledfwyn ealdennan, or Ltofayn an Eidtr- 
man or Senator ; Sweigen scyldwyrtha, or Stctigen a Shitidmaker ; 
Aegelpig munuc, or dtgilpig a Monk ; Eadwig his maeg, or Eadaig 
Ids Fraud or Kinsman; Aelmaer Aelfrics sun a, or Atbnaer JdjrU's 
Son; Wulfrig Madding, or Wvifrig the Son of Mddd or Maddson. 
Hence the names of the Whiles, Grttns, Cliffords, Brightens, Aldtr- 
mans. Cooks, Smiths, Canons, FUendi, Johnsons, Epf/ingt, and those 
which owe their origin to ridicule or derision, and other causes. But 
it was not until after the Norman conquest that surnames became 
generally established in England. 

11 Ric is used in the composition of male names both as a prefix 
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3. Names of places : M as, 

Cynges-tun the king's loan, Kingston, 

Cyric-burh the church city, Chirbury. 

Waering-wic a fortress-duiel&ng, Warwick. 



CHAPTER IV. 



§ 77. Adjectives in Anglo-Saxon have variable termi- 
nations, to correspond with the nouna which they describe. 
§ 78. They have two forms of declension, the Indefi- 
nite and Definite. 

§ 79. The Indefinite form is used when the adjective 

stands alone with its substantive : the Definite when it is 

preceded by an article, or by a demonstrative or possessive 

pronoun, even when the last is governed in the Gen. case. 

§ 80. Synopsis of the Declensions. 

Indefinite Terminations. 

Singular. Phtral. 

m. f. n. m. f. n.- 

N. - - - -e. 

G. -es -re -es. -ra. 

D. -urn -um -urn. 1 -urn, 

A. -ne -e -e. 

56 There are some terminations which ate common to names of 
places : as, burh a city, tun a town, ceaster, or tester from the Latin 

the present -wicta, as well as -wick, a dwelling, Italian, villagt, ecutti 
ct bay, according to the situation of the places, and others. 

* The distinct terminations given for the Ablative singular are. 
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Definite Terminations. 
Singular. Phrat. 



Indefinite Adjectives. 

§ 81. All Adjectives of one syllable, except those which 

contain ae before a single consonant ; also those ending in 

-e, participles in -ende, 3 -od, ed ; dissyllables in -el, etc.. 

are declined in the following manner : 

god good 

Singular. 



N, god god 


god 


good. 


G. god-es god-re 


god-es 


of good. 


D. god-am god-re 


god-um 


to, for, with good. 


A. god-Be god-e 


god 
Plural. 


smd - 


' N. god-e 


good. 




G. god-ra 


of good. 


D. god-um. 


to, for 


frith good. 


A. god-e 


good. 




§ 82. Monosyllables ending in a 


single consonant pre- 


ceded by ae, whenever the same consonant is followed by 



* Indef. Participles generally hive -ra instead of this termination. 

3 Nouns in -end derived from Indef. Participles and denoting the 
agent, are declined, as before stated, according to the let declension 
and should never be confounded with the participles themselves. 
The Anglo-Saxon writers always made the distinction. 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

a, e, o, or u, in the course of inflection change ae into a; 
and these, as well as polysyllabic adjectives formed by the 
derivative terminations, -ful, -ig,-isc,-leds, -lic,-sum, etc., 
and participles passive of the 2d and 3d conjugations in 
-en, make the Nominative singular feminine, and the No- 
minative and Accusative plural neuter in,-u :* as, 

)aet s late. 

Singular. 



N. 


laet 


lat-u 


laet 


late. 


G. 


lat-es 


laet-re 


lat-es 


of late. 


D. 


lat-um 


laet-re 


lat-um 


to, for, with late. 


A. 


laet-ne 


lat-e 


laet 
Plural. 


hie. 



N. lat-e lat-u late. 

G. laet-ra lnet-ra of late. 
D. lat-um lat-um to, for, witk late. 
A. lat-e ■ lat-u late. 

:3. Adjectives ending in -e, drop the e in declining ; 



mw-es niw-r 



N. niw-e new. 
G. niw-ra of new 



* Adjectives formed by derivative terminations, and participle! 
n, are found however without the feminine in -u, while the neu 



* Lad, iat. 
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ITTMOLOGY. 

§ 84. Those which end in a single consonant after t 
short vowel, doable the consonant in declining ; but ont 
consonant is omitted before -ne, -re, -ra : as, 
grim severe. 
Singular. 
m. t. b. 

N. grim grim grim severe. 

G. grim-mes grim-re grim-mes of severe. 



N. grim-me severe. 

G. grim-ra of severe. 

§ 85. Dissyllables, when the inflection begins with i 
rowel, are often contracted : as, 



N. halig 
G. halg-es 

etc. 


halig holy. 
Singular. 

I. a. 

halig halig h 
halig-re halg-es. o 
etc. etc. e 




Plural. 




m. f. n. 

N. halg-e holy. 
G. halig-ra of holy. 



qfhohf. 



etc. etc. 

Definite Adjectives. 
§ 86. The inflections of Definite Adjectives are the 
same as those of the second declension of nouns. 

§ 87. The definite termination of the Nominative sin- 
gular masculine, is always -a, and that of the feminine and 
neuter, -e : as, 
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Be gdda, seo gdde, t.tjaet gdde the good. 
Singular. 

N. Be god a seo gdd-e tjjaet gdd-e. 

G. tljaes gdd-an tjjiere gdd-an tjjaes gdd-an. 

D. tjjam god an tjjafere gdd-an tjjam gdd-an. e " 

A. tftone gdd-an tfta gdd-an ftaet gdd-e. 

2Vur«/. 
m. f. u. 

N. t&a god-on. 
G. tliara gdd-e aa. 
v D. tftam gdd-um. 
A. tljii gdd-an. 
§ 88. In all cases ae before a single consonant is changed 
into a in accordance with the rule given in § 82. 
se lata, seo late, t&aet late the late. 
Singular. 



N. se lat-a 

G. tjjaes lat-an 

D. tlmm lat-an 

A. tjjone lat-an 



seo lat-e, 
t&sere lat-an 
thafere lat-an 
tjja lat-an 
Plural. 



t.tjaet lat-e. 
tj)aes lat-an. 

tjjam lat-an. 
tJbaet lat-e. 



N. fta lat-an. 

G. tjjara lat-ena. 

D. tjjam latum, 

A. t.Tjii lat-an. 
§ 89. Some adjectives, as, wacdla poor, wana deficient, 
wauling, wraecca wretched, have only the definite form of 
declension, even when used in 



' The peculiar form given foi tlie Ablative singular ia in 

thy", tha'ere, thy' : ae, 

m." t- a. 

thy' g6d*n tha'ere god-an thy' god-an. 
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ETTMOLOGT. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 90. There are three degrees of comparison, the Posi- 
tive, Comparative, and Superlative. 

§ 91. The Positive becomes the Comparative both defi- 
nite and indefinite by annexing the termination -ra for the 
masculine, and -re 1 for the feminine and neuter : as, smael 
small, smael-ra ( smael-re mailer, indefinite, and se 
smael-ra, seo, tftaet smael-re the smaller, definite. 

§ 92. The Superlative is formed from the Positive inde- 
finitely by adding the termination -ost or -est, and defi- 
nitely by adding -esta for the masculine, and -este* for the 
feminine and neuter : as, smal-est smallest, and se smal 
esta, seo, t&aet smal-este the smallest. 

Irregular Comparisons. 

§ 93. The following list contains the most of these : 



Foe. 


Cranp. 


SnpML 


aer, adv.* 


Bfcra 


serest. 


ere, before 


before 


fast. 


eald 


yldra 


yldest. 


old 


elder, older 


eldest, oldest. 


fcaw 




feawost. 


few 




fewest. 


feor, adv. 


fyrra 


fyrrest. 


far 


farther 


farthest. 


' The termmati 


on -«, sometimes -ui 


and -ar, through which -ra, 


■re are obtained, is 


never used but adverbially. 


s Instead of -os 




its find -net and -ast, and in 


the place of -esta, 


-este, not unfrequently -osla, -oste, we meet with 


-iita or -ysta, -iste 


or -yste. 




* Variations in this and the following 


coin pari bo qh : 


A'er, ar, ear, er : 


a'era, a'erra, *rra ; a' 


mst, a'eroet, treat 


tald, add. 






fiaa: properly a 


Definitive Pronoun. 


See $107. 


jW.feorr. 
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COMPARISON { 



gyngest. 

youngest . 

betst. 

beat. 

hyhst. 

highest. 

lengeat. 

longest. 

maest. 

nearest. 

scyrtest. 

shortest. 

strongest. 

strongest. 

Some form the Superlative by -mest, -myst, from maest 



heah 


hyrra 


high 


higher 


laug 


lengra 


long 


longer 


lytel 


laessa 


little 


less 


myce! 


ruara 


much 


more 


ncah 


nearra 


near 


nearer 


sceort 


Bcyrtra 


short 


shorter 


Strang 


strengra 


strong 


stronger 


yfel 


wyrsa 


evil or bad 


worse 



gteng, geone, ging, giung, gung: gt/ngra, geongra. 

fcto*a,betia: betst, betest. 

hf&h, heig, hefich, hea : A jrru, hyra : hyhit, hehat. 

long, long. 

loetao, laess, indefinite. 

mycd, mice! : must, mest. 

m&k, ueahg, ndh : nyhst, neahst 
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aeft, ado. 


aeftera 


aeftermest 


behind 


after 


aftermost. 


forth, adv 


furthra 


fyrmest. 


forth 


further 


foremost. 


inneweard 


ianera 


innemest. 


inward 


inner 


inmost. 


laet 


laetra 


laetemest. 


late 


later 


latest. 


mi dd 




midmest 


middle 




middlemost. 


nitheweaid 


nythera 


nithemest. 


downward 


lower 


nethermost. 


northeweard 




northmest. 


northward 




northernmost. 


upweard 


ufcra 


uferacst. 


upward 


upper 


upmost. 


uteweard 


litra 


utemest 


andfte 


and ften 


and ^temest. 


outward 


outer 


outmost. 


sith 


sithra 


sithmcst. 


late 


later 


latest* 



Aeft, eft, aefter, efter, aeftan : aefttrmat, aeftermyst, aeftemjit, aefl- 

fyrmttt, fbnnest, fyrat, first, f yrest 

iimeuxard, inncwaid, inweard : iiuumat, innemyst, iuiioaL 
Uut, lit, as already given : Uultntett, laetmyst. 

mthemeard, nytheweard, nythewerd : nyihtra, neothera, neothra : 
mthemttt, oylhmest 
sithmut, sithest. 
■uftra, ufora : uftmtst, uferayst. 

uttiotard, lite werd : iifra, liters, uterra, uttern, utlra : and, 
y'fara, y'ttra. 
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ORIGIN AND rOKUATIOH OF ADJECTIVES. 
ORIGIN AND FORMATION Or ADJECTIVES. 

§ 94. Adjectives in Anglo-Saxon owe their origin either 
to nouns or verbs. 

1. They are nouns used in a descriptive sense : as, hige 
diligence and dihgent ; lath evil and pernicious. 10 

3. They are nouns with meaning terminations added to 
them ;U as, gold gold, gold-en golden; blod blood, b!6d-ig 
bloody ; wer a man, wer-lic manlike, manly ; waestm/ruit, 
wacstm baer fruitful; facder a father, faed er-le as father' 
less ; ae a law, ae-faest fixed in the law, pious. 



10 In the course of time Blight changes were made in.many in- 
stances for the purpose of distinguishing the adjective from the noun. 

11 The following are these terminations: 

-baer, -baere, -bor, having the significationof producing.andrela- 
ted to the root of beran to biar, produce, which also probably comes 
from the Teutonic bar fruit. 

-cund, denoting a kind, origin, or Kkenai, from cynd id. 

-e seems to be merely distinctive. 

-ed, -ad, -od, -ud, .yd, -d, -t, probably the Perfect participle of a 
lost verb, and signifying fiirnuhtd or provided with. Adjectives and 
participles thus formed usually have ge- prefixed to them, and such 
words may be considered as belonging in every instance to the latter 
class. Eng. -ed, -d. 

-en and sometimes -an, from unnan to give, grant, and denoting 
addition. See farther J 408. Big. -en. 

-ende, possibly from the same verb, the termination of participles 
indefinite. 

-em from aero, as in nouns, and denoting towardi a place. Eng. 

-faest, signifying fait, very, perfectly, effectually. Eng. -fast. 
-full, -ful, expressive of fulnen,comptetenCM, oi perfection. It is also 
a prefix. Eng. -ful. 

-ig, signifying addition, probably from [can to eke, add. Eng. -y. 

-ibt, the same. 

-isc, denoting tat external qualitf-ofa tubject, like. Eng. -ish. 
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3. They are formed from nouns as well as from othei 
adjectives by significant prefixes :" as, mod mind, ae-mod 
out of mind, mad ; geleaflic credible, un-geleailic incredible; 
mihtig 11 powerful, tir-meahtig exceedingly powerful. 

4. They are formed by the union of nouns and numerals : 
as, an-eage one-eyed, from an one, and edge an eye ; twy- 
feald twofold, double, from twy two, and feald 1 * a fold. 

5. They are formed from participles : as, bebeodendlic 
imperative, from the indefinite participle of the verb be- 
beodan to command, with the termination -lie : or they 
still present the participial form alone : as, berende fruit- 
ful, from beran to bear. 

6. They present compound forms from simple adjectives, 
or from simple adjectives and participles : as, ylpen-ba'enen 
made of ivory, from ylpen belonging to an elephant, and 
ba'e ne n formed of bone; ethel-boren noble-born, from ethel 
noble, and boren born. 

7. They are further formed from pronouns and adverbs 
with significant terminations : as, ure-lendisc" of ma 
country; lite-weard outward external. 

-leas, denoting privation. It is also used as a prefix. Eng. -lass 
-lie, expressive of similitude, or liktnea. Eng. -like, -ly. 
-ol, -ul, -el, -al, usually denoting a mental quality. 
sum, signifying diminution, tram, the pronoun sum tome. Eng. 

-weard, denoting jirttofton, direction. Eng. -wara. 
•wis, signifying teiie. V. Anal. Anglo-Sax Gtaa. t pass. 
"See (75. Noie(33). 

11 Mihtig, from raiht, mealit, maeht, meht and -ig. 

■* A'n-feald, twy'-feald, etc.. are considered numerals by som* 
In that case, feald becomes a ' numeral termination.' 

u -lendiac as a termination compounded of land land, a country, 
end -isc, signifies belonging to a country. 
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8. The increase of the same adjective from the Positive, 
a by means of significant endings. 1 * 



CHAPTER V. 

PRONOUNS. 

$ 95. Pronouns in Anglo-Saxon are divided into Per- 
sonal, Adjective, Definitive, Relative and Interrogative. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 
§ 96. These are ic, thii, he, heo, hit, with their plurals 
we, ge, hi, and the duals wit and git 

§ 97. Declension of the First Person ic /. 

Singular. ^Plural. 

N. ic J. N. we ice. 

O. miti of me. G. lire of us. 

D. me to, for, with me. D. us to, for, with u». 
A. me me. A. us us. 



G. 


uncer 


of us two. 


D. 


unc 


to, for, with us two. 


A. 


unc 


as two. 



* The termination of the comparative is from n'er brfart, first with 
pec t to timt, and then to quality : that of the superlative, fiam ait, 
t atawdaaw. Eng. -er, and -eat 
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§ 98. Declension of the Second Person thu thou. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. t&u thou. N. ge ye or you 



G. 


thin 


of thee. G. 


eower of you. 


D. 


the 


to, for, with thee. D. 


eow to, for, with you. 


A. 


the. 


thee; A. 

Dual. 


eow you. 






N. git ye or you two. 






G. incer of you 


wo. 






D. inc fo./w, 


«>f (A you (wo. 






A. inc you two. 


\ 


89. Declension of the Third 


Person he, he6, hit he, 


»he 


it. 










Singular. 


Plural. 


N. 


he 


he. \ 




G. 


his 


of At in. 1 




D. 


him 


to, for, tetih him. J 




A. 


hine 


Aim. # 




N. 


hco 


*fce. - f N 


hi they. 


G. 


hire 


ofker U 


hira o/ (Aan. 


D. 


hire 


to, for, with her. ? D 


him to, for, with them. 


A. 


hi 


Aer. | A. 


hi 1 (Aem. 


N. 


hit 


it. \ 




G. 


his 


"/*■ \ 




D. 


him 


to, for, with it. 1 




A. 


hit 


it. J 





I The following different forms are found in the preceding de- 
clensions : 

nu, Dat. and Acc^meh, met, mech, meek: ifre, user, owrc : tu, 
Dal, and Ace , usic, uiieh, uiig, usih, but iwed chiefly by the poet* : 
Kit, wyt : imc, DativB end Ace, unj-c. 
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§ 100. Sylf* self is declined like god, and added to per- 



sonal pronouns 

Singular. 
N. icsylf - I myself. 
G. minsylles of myself. 



N. t&usylf 
G. thinsylfea 



etc. 
thyself, 
of thyself. 



I and vase as follows : 
Plural 
N. wesylfe toe ourselves. 
G. uresyl&a of ourselves. 

etc. etc. , 

N. gesylfe ye yourselves. 
G. eowersylfrao/yourae/tie*. 



N. hesylf 
G. hissylfes 



he himself. 
of himself. 



N. htsylfe 
G. hirasylfra 



they themselves, 
of themselves. 



N. hedsylf she herself. N. hisylfe they themselves. 
G. hiresylfre of herself. G. heorasylfe of themselves. 



of itself. 



N. hitsylf 

G. hissylfes 

etc. 

§ 101. Sy If sometimes takes the Dative of the personal 
pronoun before it : as, mesylf myself, tjjesylf thyself, him- 
eylf himself It is also annexed to nouns : as, Petrus-sylf 
Peter's self, Crist-sylf Christ himself. But when used de- 
finitely, it signifies the same : as, se sylfa man the same man. 

the, Dat. and Act, theh, thee : nicer, eowr, iower, tuer, luerr, inr, 
iure : mid, Dat. and Ace, eowih, eowic, iow, iowib, iu, iuh, iiiih, 
iuehjwh, geow : git, gyt, inc, incg : inar, ineere, incer, inca : we, 
Dat., incg, incrum : inc, Ace, incg, incit. 

Ait, hys : him, hjra, hien : hint, hyne : hal, bio, used also Tor he 
and hi; Aire, hyie, hicrc ; Hit, Nom. and Ace, byt, it: Ait, hya: 
Mm, hym. 

hi, Nom. and Ace, hig, hie, hy': hint, hyra, heoia, Mora, hieras 
him, heom, eom, hiom. 

» Sy/silf, relf,ieol£ 
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2. Adjective Pronoun*. 

§ 102. The Adjective Pronouns are only the Genitive 
cases of personal pronouns taken and declined like the 
indefinite form of god. They are min my, thin (Ay, uncer 
our two, incer your two, ure our, and cower your. The 
personal pronoun of the third person has no declinable 
adjective pronoun, but the sense of the same is always 
expressed by his, hire, hira, the Genitive cases of the 
primitive forms. ' 

§ 103. To define the reciprocal sense in his, hire, hira, 
more accurately, the word agen 3 oicn, declined like god, is 
added : as, T6 his agenre thearfe to hit own necessity. 
This sense the poets also express by sin: as, Ofsloh broth- 
er sinne slew hit own brother. 

§ 104. Declension of min my. 

Singular. 



N. 


min 


min 


min 




my. 


G. 


min-es 


min-re min-es 




of my. 


D. 


min-um 


min 


re min-um 


to, for, with my. 


A. 


min-ne 


mi'n-e min 




my. 








Plural 










N. 
G. 
D. 


n. En. 
min-e 
mi'n-ra 4 
min-um 


of my. 

to, for, with my. 






A. 


min-e 


my. 






Ji'gm, sgan, 6gn, a'egn, (fgien. 
Stinra, m£nra. 
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§ 105. Declension of oncer our two. 
Singular. 

m. f n. 

N. unc-er unc-er unc-er our two. 

G. unc-res 6 unc-re unc-res of our two. 

D. unc-rum unc-re unc-rum to, far, with our two. 



A. one-erne unc-re 


unc-er 
PluraL 


our two. 


m. t n. 






N. unc-re 


our two. 


G. unc-ra 


of our 


two. 


D. unc-rui 


» tojor, 


with our two. 


A. unc-re 


OUT tWO. 


§ 106. Declension of 


lire* our. 
Singular. 




n. £ 






N. ur-e ur-e 


ur-e 


our. 


G. lir-ea ur-e 


lir-es 


of our. 


D. ur-um tir-e 


lir-urn 


to, for, with our. 


A. lir-ne ur-e 


ur-e 


our. 



1 The contraction of the Possessive Pronoun in -er, when thi 
syllable of inflection begins with a vowel, is common. 

* Vrt, u«er, usaer, but chiefly poetic. User has a distinct but ii 
tegular form of declension, as follows: 
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N. ur-e our. 

G. lir-ra of our. 

D. ur-um to,for, with o 



3 . Definitive Pronouns. 
§ 107. The Definitive Pronouns are those which define 
Oi point out either classes or individuals. The following 
are the most of them i T 



aegfter 

aelc 


either. 
each. 


nafenig 
naht 


none. 
nothing. 


Bfenig 

aenljpig 

aht 


any. 
each. 
anything. 


n&thor 

other 


neither. 

Other. 


an 


one. 


sum 


some. 


athor 


either. 


swilc 


such. 


begen 
eall 


both. 

all. 

enough. 


thes 

thyllic. 

unmanig 


this, 
such, 
feu,, 
same. 



* Others are feaw, few few, Gen. feawa, DaL feawum, and fela, 
faela, feala, feola mueh, many, many a <me, also used as distributives 
With the Genitive of nouns; man, mann, mnn tint, they, properly a 
noun ; and ihyslic, thUlic, like thyllic, inch, of this sort, this hie. 

* Other forms of these pronouns are: aegtker, egther; — aclc t talc, 
elc; — a'enig, a'eneg, a'eni, a'eng, a'enihl, Bni,6nig, eneg; — a'entypig, 
a'enlipig, a'enlipug, a'enlep, a'enlypic ; — dkt, uht, aubt, awht, 
contracted from awiht, awuht, augments of wiht, wuht a thing, 
creature, — an, a'en, ain ; — other, anther, awther ;— Algen, aa under 
the declension of the word $ 109; — eaU, eal, aeall, ael, all, 
al, geall ; — genoh, gen&g, noli; — ma-nig, maenig, maeneg, maeni, 
maneg, man], meneg ; — na'enig, na'eneg, ntnig ; — naht, n; aht, 
iiaoht, nawht, noht contracted from nannht, nanwuht ; — nan, na'*n 
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§ 108. All these, with the exception of begen and t&es, 
follow the inflection of indefinite adjectives. Begen and 
tjhes are declined as follows : 
§ 109. Declension of begen both. 

N. begen ba both. 

G. beg-ra beg-ra of both. 
D. bam bam to, for, with both. 

A. ba ba B both. 

§ 1 10. Declension of tjjes (Ait. 
Singular. 



N. 


the* 


the 6s 


this 


this. 


G. 


tjjis-es 


tfcis-se 


tfris-es 


of this. 


D. 


ftis-om 


tfcis-se 


tftis-um 


to, for, with this 


A. 


^jis-ne 


thas 


this 
Plural. 


this. 




N. 


tias 


these. 






G. 


tjjis-sa 


of these. 






D. 


thjs-um 


to, for, with these. 




A. 


this 10 


these. 





n^n ; — ndthor, nauther, nawther; — olhtr, othyr;— turn, torn ; — turtle, 
swyle, swele;— thei, see i 110;— thyllit, thylic, thyle, thillic, thillec ; 
uitmamg, unmaneg ; — yle, He. 

i The following variations are met with: btgen, Wggen, beagan, 
biigan;— hf, both Nom. and Ace, bii;— bfgra, begea ;— idm, ba'em. 
A compound form also appears ; as, batwa', bul6r, bLttwer, biita, biite, 
literally both the too. Thus we have, BSlwi Adam and Eue Adam 
and Ece both together. 

Begen.and sum signifying tome, about, aa sume ten some or about 
tin, are usually regarded as numerals, like anfeald, etc. Indeed sum, 
eall, and other pronouns of the kind, might very properly he styled 
indefinite numerals. The number combined with sum, in most case*, 
is put in the Genitive plural. 

10 The variations in this pronoun are: thcdi, thiris ; — thii Nom- 
*nd Ace, thys ; — tbita, thisses, thysaes, thesses ; — thine, thysse 
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§ 111. The Definite that is expressed by se, seo, thaet. 

4. Relative, and Interrogative Pronoun*. 

§ 112. The articles se, seo, t&aet and tfoe are generally 

used for the Relatives who, which, that. The luterroga- 

tives hwa who ? hwaet what ? are thus declined : 

Singular. 

m. f. n. 

N. hwa who. hwaet what. 

G. hwaes whose. hwaes of what. 

D. hwam to,/or,withwhom. liwara to, for, with what. 

A. hwone whom. hwaet" what. 

§ 113. Hwaet is sometimes used for hwa : as, Hwaet 
is tjjes, Who is this? Hwaet is thes mannes sunn, Who 
> this son of man? 

§ 114. Like hwfll, hwaet, are also declined : 

m. I n. 

aeghwa whoever. aeghwaet whatever. 

llea-hwi who else? elles-hwaet what else? 

gehwa whoever. gehwaet whatever. 

?wa-hwa-swa whosoever. swa-hwaet-swa whatsoever 
§ 115. Hwylc la wfto? which 1 or what ? and swa-hwylo- 

ttaisscre, thjssere in the Gen. and Dat. both ; thitum sing, and plur., 
thyaum, thissum, thyssum, Ihisnn, thyson, theossum ; — ihitru, thys> 
ne ; — thina, thiisera. 

The express form given for the Ablative singular is, 
m. £ n. 

thise thisse thiee. 

11 In this pronoun we find: Awf,bufC,watE; kut/bn, hwa'em ; hvtme, 

The distinct form given for the Ablative singular is, 

m. C n. 

hwf or hwy'. 

11 Hayh, hwik, hwek. 
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ORIGIN AND POEM ATI OS OF ARTICLES AND PRONOUNS. 

■wa whosoever, whichsoever, or whatsoever, are declined like 
indefinite adjectives. 

§ 116. Hwylc and its compounds are often used in a 
definitive sense, signifying each, every one, He. 

§ 117. Hwaether whether ? which of the two 1 has the 
same declension as hwylc. Its compounds are definitive. 

§ 118. He who is expressed by Be the, or the the. 



§119. Pronouns, as well as the Articles in Anglo-Saxon, 
have been supposed to be derived from nouns and verbs. 

1. Se, set) are said to come either from saegan to say, 
or from seon to see, and thaet and the, from thicgan to take. 

2. He, heo, hit are likewise considered as owing their 
origin to hatan to call, name. 

But what is the origin of ic and thu ? 

The derivation of the Articles and of the Pronouns of the 
third person from verbs we think not only very improba- 
ble and far-fetched, but unnatural. 

Se, which exchanges the sibilant for (h out of the No- 
minative feminine, is in English, the ; in German, der ; 
in Dutch, de ; in Danish and Swedish, den ; while the 
initial of the kindred word in other cognate languages or 
lialecls, with the exception of the Moeso-Gothic which 
has sa, is either th, or d. 13 We therefore consider the 
and tjjed to be more ancient forms than se and seo.'* 

Anyone closely observing the sound of tie, will perceive 

" '», \ n the definite article in Greek was probably at one time 
n, T17, td, or mora anciently &>, 0*, (far. 

" Sa ii evidently a •oflened form of the, and «o with regard to the 
Mono- Gothic ia- 
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that it is original and arbitrary, and in itself definite with 
regard to another person or thing." 

Ic, and in English, I ; in Dutch and Moeso-Gothic, it; 
in German, ich ; in Danish, jog ; in Swedish, jag ; in Ice- 
landic, eg, ji'g ;" in Latin, eg-o ; in Greek, iy-ti ; in Sla- 
Tonic, az ; in Lithuanian, asz ; in Hebrew, as a postfix I; 
in Zend, az-em ; in Samkrit," ah-am ; in Malay, ek-o, all 
indicate a common source and an original sound pointing 
to the individual speaking in his own person. 

TJiii, in English, thou ; in Dutch, German, Danish, and 
Swedish, du ; in Moeso-Gothic and Icelandic, tjvu ; in 
Lalin and Hindustani, tu ; in Greek, ab, ti ; in Slavonic 
tyj in Lithuanian, to ; in Hebrew at, atta ; in Armenian, 
te, to; in Persian, tu, (ou ; in Zend, tii-m ; in Samkrit, 
tu-am ; and (he like in other languages and dialects either 
nearly related or far removed from each other, is arbitrary 
in its nature, and leads the mind to the person addressed 
and in proximity. 

He, from which hed and hit are formed by a slight 
modification, in English, he ; in Dutch, hy ; in German, 
er ; in Danish and Swedish, han ; in Icelandic, hann ; in 
Hebrew, hi, seems to be simple and primitive, and to have 
reference to the person spoken of ai absent." 

This view may be fanciful, but it is at least very plausible. 

3, Sy If self appears to be related in its derivative sylla- 
ble syl, to saw!, saul tke soul. Sjel loul was used in Old 

" Observe the difference between thaer there and her here in Ihn 
organs employed to express them ; the tormer in its sound delermin 
ate u-iih regard to another place, the latter, witii regard lo that wher> 
the person is speaking. 

■ 3 In Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic, is pronounced like y ii 
English. 

" V. Anal. Anglo-Sax., Introd. $4. JVW«(3). 

" The same difference is perceptible in the plural of these pro- 
noons In all the persons, as well as in the oblique cases. 
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Swedish in the place of the modern sjelf self, and the He- 
brew nephSsh was likewise employed to express either 
idea. 

Algen own appears to be no other^than agan to hate or 
possess, to own ; or it may be the perfect participle of the 
same verb. 

5. 'Hies this in its sound seems to be definite with 
respect to something near. Compare it with t&aet thai. 

6. Hwa who' seems to be arbitrary, and to contain the 
interrogative within itself. 

7. Some of the Pronouns are compounded : as, maenig 
many, from man one, they, and the termination -ig ; naenig 
no one, from ne not and aenig anyone, and aenig itself, from 
Bin one and -ig ; hwaet what, from hwa who and tfraet 
that; hwylc which ? from hw4 and lie like; swyle such, 
from aw a so and lie. Other examples might be given. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE NUMERAL. 

§ 120. The Numeral combines the Substantive and the 
Adjective, and ought to be treated as a distinct Part of 
Speech. It is divided into Cardinal and Ordinal Num- 
bers : as, an one ; se forma, sed, tjjaet forme the fast. 
1. Cardinal Numbers. These are, 



3 


twegen, twa, twa 


two 


3 


thry, tjjreo, threo 


three 


4 


feower 


four 


5 


fif 


f~ 
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7 seofon 


seven 


8 eahta 


tight 


9 nigon 


nine 


10 tyn 


ten 


11 endlufon 


eleven 


12 . twelf 


tweloe 


1 3 tfrreottyne 


thirteen 


14 feowertyn© 


fourteen 


15 fiftyne 


fifteen 


16 sixtyne 


sixteen 


17 seofontyne 


seventeen , 


18 eahtatyne 


eighteen 


19 nigon tyne 


nineteen 


20 twentig 


twenty 


21 an and twentig 


one and twenty 


etc. etc. 


etc. etc. 


30 tftrittig 


thirty 


40 feowertig 


forty 


50 fiftig 


M's 


60 sixtig 


sixty 


70 hundseofontig 


seventy 


80 hundeahtatig 


eighty 


90 hundnigontig 


ninety 


100 hundteontig, or 


Quad a hundred 


110 hundenl ufontig 


a hundred and ten 


120 hundtwelftig 


a hundred and twenty 


200 twahund 


two hundred 


1000 tftiisend 1 


a thousand 


etc. 


etc. 



1 The following are some of the variations of the Cardinal Num- 
bers. It is deemed unnecessary to give those of the Ordinals, at an 
idea may be formed of them from the others. 

on, see under { 1SX ; rtwjm and (foy, under f 121, 1, and j 121, 2 ; 
ftewrr, feowr, fewer ; tic, ■ jx, MX, seio, aeox, »iox ; uofon, *eofan, 
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2. Ordinal Numbers. These are, 



1st 


se forma 


the first 


2d 


se other 


the second 


3rd 


se thridda 


the third 


4th 


se feortha 


the fourth 


5th 


sefifta 


the fifth 


6th 


se sixta 


the sixth 


7th 


se seofotha 


the seventh 


8th 


se eahtotha 


the eighth 


9th 


se nigotha 


the ninth 


10th 


se teotha 


the tenth 


lllh 


se endlyfta 


the eleventh 


12th 


se twelfta 


the twelfth 


13th 


se tjjrytteotha 


the thirteenth 


14th 


se feowerteotha 


the fourteenth 


15th 


se fifteotha 


the fifteenth 


16th 


se aixteotha 


the sixteenth 


17th 


se seofonteotha 


the seventeenth 


18th 


se cahtateotha 


the eighteenth 


19th 


se nigonteotha 


the nineteenth 


20th 


se twentugotha 


the twentieth 


21st 


se an and twentugotha the one and twentieth 




etc. etc. 


etc. etc. 


30th 


se thrittigotha 


the thirtieth 


40th 


se feowertjgotha 


the fortieth 


50th 


se fiftigotha 


the fiftieth 


60th 


se sixteogotha 


the sixtieth 



•eofen, eiofon, siofun, syfan, ayfon, seofa; eahta, ehta, aehta, ahta , 
jn'gon. nygon : nigan, nigen, nyga ; tyn, ten, tin; eutlu/on, endleofun, 
aendlefen ; ftowertyne, feowertine, feowertene ; ft/tyne, fiftene, fiften ; 
lidyne, sixtene ; trofontyne. seofontine ; nigontynt, nigontine, nigan- 
tine, nygantyne ; luxntig, twenta, tweontig ; thrittig, thritig ; flemsr- 
tig, feow'rtig; liztig, lixtSg, KStig. 
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70th se hundseofontigotha the seeentielh 

SOth se hundcahtatigotha the eightieth 

90th se hundnigontigotha the ninetieth 

100th se hundteontigotha the hundredth 

110th sehundendlufontigotha the hundred and tenth 

120th Be hundtwelftigotha the hundred and twentieth. 

§ 121 . An one is declined like god. 1 Twtigen, twd twi- 
and t&ry\ t.hred three are declined in the following manner 

1. twegen two. 

m. f. a. 

N. twegen twa two. 

G. tweg-ra tweg-ra of two. 

D. twam twam to, for , with two. 

A. twegen twa s (too. 

2. X)ycf three. 
m. r. n. 

N. tbtf thred three. 

G. threo-ra thred-ra of three. 

D. t&rym tjjrym to, for, with three. 

A. t&tf thred* three. 

§ 122. Feower /our makes the Genitive feowera ; and 
we sometimes find fifa, sixa, seofona as the same case of 
{it five, six six, seofon secen. When used absolutely, tyn 
ten makes the Nominative and Accusative tyne and the 
Dative tynum : also twelf twelve, the Nominative twelfe, 
the Genitive twelfa, and the Dative twelfum. 

1 When standing definitely as a pronoun, it signifies alone. 

* In the declension of tw£gen, wo have twd, tii, tua, tuu, twih oi 
twig, tufg, twy' either in the Nom. and Ace. or in both; twqfra, twi- 
gera, tw£ga; fwrfm, Iwae'm. 

< In thry' likewise : thry ', thn, Ihrig, thry'ae, thrf ; thru}, thrid j 
tVyiH, Ihrim. 
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. § 123. Twentig and the other n>anereij ir -tig are thus 
inflected : 

m f. n. 
N. twentig " tutenty. 

G. twentig-ra of twenty. 
D. twentig-um to, for, with twenty. 
A. twentig twenty. 

§ 124. All these numerals in tig are used in the Nomi- 
native and Accusative, both as nouns which govern the 
Genitive and as adjectives which agree with nouns in the 
same case. 

§ 125. Hund and hundred 9 a hundred and t&usend a 
thousand are treated in their inflection as nouns of the first 
declension. 

§ 126. All the Ordinal Numbers with the exception of 
se other the second are declined definitely ; as, se forma 
Bed, triad forme the first. 

§ 127. Healf* half when used as a numeral is generally 
placed after the cardinal or ordinal which agrees with it 
and which it diminishes by the one half of a unit : as, six 
healf marc five marcs and a half; thridde healf two and a 
half. 

§ 12S. Distributives are made by a repetition of the Car 
dinal numbers : as, six and six six and six, by sixes. 

§ 129. The Anglo-Saxons also expressed numbers by the 
different positions of the letters I, V, X, L, C, and M.' 

* Hundred is, properly speaking, a noun with the signification of 
ceituria in Latin r it not only means the number kindred, but it is 
applied to a (ttruton of a county : as, innan his hundreds vritkin his 
hundred. It is compounded of hund and red, a word supposed to 
mean a stroke or line, " it being the ancient custom to count or num- 
ber by-strokes or lines." 

• Healf, halt 

' It would seem that the letters I, X, C, CD, were first assumed to 
represent the decimal numbers 1,10, 100,1000, and then by bisecting 
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ETYMOLOGY. 
ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF THE NUMERALS! 

§ 130. 1. The Cardinals an, twegen, tftry, feower, fif, 
six, seofon, eahta, nigon, are evidently simple. 

2. Tyn appears to be a contracted form from twa two 
and hand a hand; signifying both the hands or (en fingers, 
the common, way of counting in the early stage of man- 
kind, as always with children. 

3. Endlufon and twelf are compounded from an and 
twegen, twa, and laefan to leave.* Threottyne, feower- 
tyne, fiftyne, sixtyne, seofontyne, eahtatyne, nigontyne, 
owe their origin to tyn and the simple numbers an, twe- 
gen, etc. 

4. Twentig is compounded of twa, tyn and the termina- 
tion -ig, and signifies two tens or twice two hands added to- 
gether. The same formation obtains in all the numerals 
which end in -tig. It is true that from seventy to a hun- 
dred and twenty inclusive, bund is prefixed, but more as a 
refinement than anything else, since it is sometimes omit- 
ted when the same word, used to express a hundred, goes 
before. In ancient times hund signified only (en, but its 
meaning was afterwards extended to ten times ten, 

5. The tens are increased by placing the units first with 
Mid and, but after hund a hundred the smaller number is 
set last,while the noun is repeated. When the smaller 
number is placed before hund, it denotes multiplication. 
Thus, an and twentig one and twenty ; an hund wintra and 
thrittig wintra one hundred and thirty years. 

6. Thiiscnd is thought to be nothing but the more com- 



the three laat were given T (D) 5, L 90, and D 500. After that, 
nothing more was wanting in order to complete the system than to 
place the different letten in additive and subtnctive positions. 
• See Appendix C. 
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plele Moeso-Gothic tigoa hund or taihurts' hund ten timet a 
hundred. 

7. Ordinals are formed from the Cardinal numbers, ai 
six mx, se sixla, se6, fvhaet sixte the sixth. 



CHAPTER VII. 



§ 131. Verba in Anglo-Saxon may be divided into two 
orders, the Simple and the Complex ;' and also subdivided 
into Conjugations and Classes, They are likewise Mixed 
and Anomalous. 

CONJUGATIONS, 

§ 132. There are three Conjugations, the 1st belonging 
to the Simple order of verbs, and the 2d and 3d to the 
Complex order. Under each of these are arranged three 



§ 133. These are four, the Indicative, Subjunctive, Im- 
perative and Infinitive. 

TENSES. 

§ 134. The Tenses are only two, the Indefinite and 
the Perfect ; the former referring either to the present 
time, or to a future period. 

■ Complex verbs receive their appellation from the complex mo- 
difications which the vowels of their roots undergo in forming the 
Perfect tense. . 
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■TrjfOLOQY. 
NUMBERS. 

§ 135. There are two Numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural. 

PERSONS. 

§ 136. Each number contains three Persons, the 1st, 
2d, and 3d. 

PARTICIPLES. 

§ 137. There are two Participles, the Indefinite and 
the Perfect. 

GERUND. 

§ 138. The Gerund, termed by some a Second Infinitive, 
is always preceded by the preposition, to. a With the verb 
of existence, it has a passive signification, or expresses 
what ought to be done.' 

CONJUGATION OP VERBS. 

1. The Simple Order. 
§ 139. This Order is distinguished by having the Per- 
fect tense of two or more syllables with the termination 
-ode, -ede, -de, or -te,* while the Perfect Participle end* 
in -od , -ed, -d or -t : as, 

lif Conjugation. 

Clui. InT. Fwf. Perf. Purl. 

1 luf-ian to lone luf-ode loved luf-od loved. 

2 baern-an to burn baem-de burned baero-ed burned. 

3 syll-an to give seal -de gave seald givtn. 

' This particle is never foundbefore the Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon 
as in English. 

' The Gerund combines 
verb, just as the Participle > 
of the verb. 

1 The difference between the endings -de and -te, and -d and -t, 
depends altogether upon the hardness or softness of the preceding 
consonant 
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CONJUGATION Or VERBS. 

§ 140. Inflection of the verb lu&tn to love, 1st Class. 

Indicative Mood. 

Indefinite Teme. 

Singula*. 

1 ic luf-ige I love. 

2 tjbii luf-ast thou love*. 

3 he, heo, hit liif-ath he, s!w, it lovetk or loot*. 
Plural. 

we love, 
ye or you love, 
they love. 
Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

thou lovedst. 
1 he', heo, hit luf-ode he, she, it loved. 



1 we luf-iath* 

2 ge luf-iath 

3 hi luf-iath 



1 ic luf-ode 



1 we luf -odon 

2 ge luf-odon 



Plural. 

ye or you loved, 
they laced. 
Subjunctive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic luf-ige I love. 

2 tjjii luf-ige thou love. 

3 he, heo, hit luf-ige he, she, it love. 

* Lafiath, lufige. The form of the first person lingular U used for 
the plural whenever the pronoun follows the verb, as in asking & 
question : and in accordance with this rule, the second person plu- 
ral of the Imperative, which is always like the plural of the Indefi- 
nite Ind., assumes the same form; but never when the Nominative 
is omitted. 
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1 we luf-ion 

2 ge luf-ion 

3 hi luf-ion 



1 ic luf-ode 

2 tfcii luf-ode 

3 he, heo, hit luf-ode 



ETYMOLOGY. 

Floral, 
we love, 
ye or you lovt. 

Perfect Tense. 

thou loved. 
he, eke, it loved. 
Plural, 
we loved. 
ye or you loved, 
they loved 
Imperative Mood. 
Singular. 

lovt thou. 
Plural. 

love ye or you. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
luf-ian to love. 
Participles. 
Indef. luf-igende loving. 

Per/, luf-od loved. 

Gerund. 
Indef. to luf-igenne to love, about to love ; of, in, and 
to loving and to be loved. 

iMfodtm, lofedon ; — lufivn, lufiau -, — l-ufian, Inlifiean ; — lufigende, 
lufiecde ; — lufod, gelufod, -ad -ed; — lii.ftgin.ne, lufienne. 

For the insertion of the g in such esses as lufige, lufigenne, see 
again § 1, Note 7, with $ 408. 

A conjunction such as gif if, tbaet that, ihea'h though, accompanies 
the Subjunctive mood. 



1 we luf-odon 

2 ge luf-odon 

3 hi luf-odon 



2 luf-a thu 
2 luf-iath (ge) 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

§ 141. Inflection of the verb baernan to bum, 2d Class, 

Indicative Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 ic baern-e I burn. 

2 tbu baern-st thou burnest. 

3 he, hed, bit baem-th he, she, it burneth or bum. 



1 webaem-ath" 

2 ge baern-atb 

3 hi baern-ath 



1 ic baern-de 

2 t.Tjii baern-dest 

3 he, heo, hit baern-de 

1 we baern-don 

2 ge Daern-don 

3 hi baern-don 



1 ic baern-e 

■ 2 thii baern-e 

3 he, lieo, hit baern-e 

1 we baern-on 

2 ge baern-on 
8 hi baern-on 



Plural. 
toe burn, 
ye or you burn, 
they burn 
Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 
I burned, 
thou burnedst. 
he, she, it burned. 
Plural. 

we burned, 
ye or you burned. 
they burned. 
Sobjubctive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. 

thou burn, 
he, she, it burn. 
Plural, 
we burn. 
ye or you bum. 
they bum. 
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BTTMOLOnr. 




Perfect Tente. 




Singular. 


1 »c AMTP-de I burned. 

S Jfcii baera-de thou burned. 

3 he, hc.6, hit baern-de he, she, it burned. 




Plural. 


1 we baera-don 

2 go baem-don 

3 hi baem-don 


we burned. 

ye or you burned 

they burned. 




Imperative Mood. 




Singular. 


2 baem t 


(U burn thou. 



Plural. 

3 baem-ath (ge) burn ye or you. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

baera-an to burn. 

Participles. - 

litdef. baern-ende burning. 

Per}, baem-ed burned. 

Gerund: 
Indef. to baern-enne to burn, about to burn ; of, in, and 
to burning and to be burned. 
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§ 142. Inflection of the verb syllaii to give, 3d Claw. 
Indicative Mood. 
Indefinite Tente. 



1 ic syll-e 

2 tftii syll-st 

3 he, heo, hit ayl-th? 


I give. 

thou giveat. 

he, the, it gtoeth or give*. 
Plural. 


1 -we syll-ath 

2 ge syll-ath 

3 hi syll-ath 


ye or you give, 
they give. 


1 ic seal-de 

2 thii seal-dest 

3 he, heo, hit seal-de 


Perfect Tente. 

I gave, 
thou gavett. 
he, she, it gave. 




Plural. 


1 we seal-don 

2 ge seal-don 

3 hi seal-don 


we gave. 

ye or you gave. 

they gave. 



' Subjunctive Mood. 
Indefinite Tente. 

1 ic syll-e I give. 

2 t$u syll-e ' thou give. 

3 he, heo, hit syll-e he, she, it gUe. 

* Syllh, silth :— lylluth, sylle:— seaUt, gesealde : — lyllan, selUn, solan, 
gesyllan :— uatd, geseald .■— tyUanne, syllenne. 

We will here observe that a-, be-, for-, ge-, to-, and in some lew 
instances, on-, are indifferently and interchangeably prefixed to verbs, 
especially to perfect tenses and perfect participles ; ge- to the per- 
fect tease is universal. Some verbs are not met with in their sim- 
ple state, but only occur with these prefixes. Very oiten indeed 
they affect the signification of the simple word. 
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oowjcqation or VIRUS. 

Plural. 

1 wo syll-on we give. 

2 ge ayll-on ye or you give. 
8 hi syll-on they give. 

Perfect Tenet. 
Singular. 

1 ic eaal-de I gave. 

2 tjfti seal-dest (Aou gaveit. 

8 he, he6, hit seal-de he, she, it gave. 

Plural. 

1 we seal-doo we gave. 

2 ge seal-don ye or you gave. 

3 hi seal-don they gave. 

Impkkattve Mood. 
Singular. 
2 uyl-e tjha (n'ye (Aau. 

PAmrf. 

2 syll-ath. (ge) piwe ye or you. 

Infinitive Mood, 

Indefinite Ten*. 

syll-an to give. 

Pabtioipies. 

Indef. syll-ende giving. 

Perf. scald given. 

It Uevidenl thatiBtbe earlier slags oflbe language, (he dietinalTO 
force! of the fbrejroing prefixes, namrally inherent in them, in vari ably 
obtained. At a later period, ge- especially, began to be used more for 
euphony than for anything else, while the peculiar intensities of the 
others in many cases gradually disappeared. Bnt see again 1 75, 
Hots S3, and al«o AruU. Jbtglo-Sax., OIon., m6 vottim. 
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conjugation of verbs. 

Gkbubd. 
Indef. Hi syll-anntj to give, about to give J of, m, and 
to giving, and to be given. 

§ 143. Remark* on the let Cmijugation. 

1. The 1st Class contains all verbs in -ian. 

2. The 2d Class comprises those which are derived from 
nouns, adjectives and other verbs. 

8. The 3d Class includes those which have the Perfect 
tense of more than one syllable like the rest, and not belong- 
ing to the two other classes. 

2. The Complex Order. 
§ 144. This order makes the Perfect tense a monosyl- 
lable with a change of vowel, and the Perfect participle 
m -en or -n : as, 

2d Conjugation. 



1 et-an ct- 




it-en 


to eat. 


2 lset-an laet-e let laet-en 


to let. 


3 far-an far 


■e f6r far-en 


to go. 


§ 145. Inflection of the verbs etan 


to eat, 


, lafetan to let, 


and faran to go. 


Inmoattvii Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 






1 ic et-e 


laet-e 




far-o. 


2 tJhd yt-st 


laet-st 




faer-et. 


3 he, he6, hit yt* 


laet 




faerth. 



* yt,yll:—etat&, ete r — to' talk, Ih'cU:— faralA, lare: — la'ttan; on- 
la'ewntodjit/iini*.-— /arait, frarrau, gefaran, gefaeran; afaran, afcarr- 
ian to go out of i on-faian to go on,- to-faran to go to; — tten, ge- 
eten :— fareit, ge-faren. 
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.P/wra/. 




I we et-atb 


lset-ath 


far-ath. 


2 ge et-ath 


lset-ath 


far-ath. 


3 hi et-ath 


lset-ath 
Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 


far-ath. 


1 ic Bet 


let 


for. 


2 tfjuafet-e 


let-e 


for-e. 


3 he, he6, hit Set 


let 
Plural 


for. 


1 we aet-on 


let-on 


for- on. 


2 ge aet-on 


let-on 


f6r-on. 


3 hi set-on 


Subjuschve Mood; 

Indefinite Tente. 

Singular. 


f6r-on. 


1 ic et-e 


lsfet-e 


far-e. 


2 thii et-e 


lafet-e 


far-e. 


3 he, he6, hit et-e 


lafet-e 
Plural. 


far-e. 


1 we et-on 


lsfet-on 


far- on. 


2 ge et-on 


laet-on 


far on. 


8 hi et-on 


la'et-on 

Perfect Tente. 
Singular. 




1 ic «fet-e 


let-e 


f6r-e. 


2 thu aet-e 


let-e 


f«T-e. 


3 he, heb, hit oet-e 


let-e 

Plural. 


f6r-e. 


1 we set-on 


let-on 


f6r-on. 


2 ge set-on 


let-on 


f6r-on. 


3 hi aet-on 


let- on 


f6r on. 
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conjugation of verbs. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. 

2 et lafet far tJhu. 

Plural 

2 et-ath lafe t-atb far-ath (go). 

Ikfihitivf. Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

et.-an lafet-an far-an. 

Participles. 

/tide/', et-ende laet-ende far-ends. 

iVf. et-en laet-cn far-en. 

Gskund. 

Indef. to et-anne laet-anne far-anne 

§ 146. Remarks on the 2d Conjugation. 

1. The 1st Class contains those verbs which have a long 
• or i before a single characteristic. 

2. The 2d Glass includes those which have a short • 
and short eo in the Perfect. 

3. The 3d Class comprises those which form the Per- 
fect in d. 

3d Conjugation. 

Clua Inf. Inflef. Perf. Perf. Put. 

1 byrn-an byrn-e barn burn-en to burn. 

2 wri't-an wri't-e writ writ-en to write. 

3 sceot-an sceot-e sceat scot-en to shoot. 
§ 147. Inflection of the verbs byrnan to burn, wrftan to 

write, and scedtan to shoot. 
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1 ic 

2 tfcu 

3 he, heo, 

1 we 

2 ge 

3 hi 



1 ic 

2 tfcu 

3 he, heo. 



1 we 
9ge 

3 hi 



2 tfcu 

3 he, heo, 

1 we 
2ge 
3 hi 



Indicative Mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
Singular. 
byrn-e writ-e 

byrn-st writ-fit 

hit byrn-th writ 

Plural. 
bym-aty writ-ath 
byrn-alb writ-ath 

byrn-atb writ-ath 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 
barn wrat 

burn-e writ-e 

hit bam writ 

Plural. 
burn-on writ-on 

burn-on writ-on 

burn-on writ-on 

Subjohctite Mood. 
Indefinite Terae. 
Singular. 
byrn-e writ-e 

byrn-e writ-e 

hit byrn-e writ-e 

Phral 
byrn-on writ-on 

byrn-on writ-on 

byrn-on writ-on 



Bcoot~e 
scyt-Bt 

SCjt. 

sceot-ath 
sceot-ath 

sceot-ath. 



scrtt 
scut-e 



scut-oa 
scut-on 
seat-on 



Bceot-e 
sceo't-e 

scedt-o 

sceot-on 
scedt-on. 



* Bymata, byrne ; — vritalA, wrfle; — sceotath, ace6te; — urrat, go- 
wral;— *yj-aan, gtbymsn, fbrbyrnan; — wrilan, gewrttan: awrltufa 
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CONJUGATION OF VEnBS. 

Perfect Tenie. 



1 ic bum-e writ-e scut-e 

2 t£hu bum-e writ-e scut-e 

3 be, heo, hit burn-e writ-e scut-e. 

. Plural. 

1 we burn-on writ-on seat-on 

2 ge barn -on writ-on scut-on 

3 hi burn-on writ-on scut-on. 

Imperative Mood. 
Singular. 
2 byrn writ sceot t&u. 

Phtral. 

2 byni -uth writ-atb sceot-ath (ge). 

Infinitive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

byrn-an writ-an soedt-an. 

Participles. v 

ladef. byrn-ende wn't-ende sceot-ende. 

Per/, burn-en writ-en sceot-en. 

Gee un d. 

Indef. to byrn-anne writ-anne sceot-anne. 

§ 148. Remarkt on the 3d Conjugation. 

1. The 1st Class contains those verbs which hare • 

short t (y) before mb, mm, mp, nc, nd, ng, mi, rn; b. short 

a (o) in tbe Perfect, and u in the Perfect Participle : also 

those which have a short e or to before gd ; fit ; id, if, Ig, 

II, Ip, It ; re, rf t rg, rn, rp, n ; bc, tt ; e a (at) short in the 

Perfect, and o in the Perfect Participle. 

write out i — ict6lan, scotan, besceotan ;~Jvfwj, geburnen ; — vrilen, 
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ETTMOLOC.Y. 

2. The 2d Class comprises those which hare a hard i 
(t) in the Indefinite, and a in the Perfect. 

3. The 3d Glass bears a Dear resemblance to the 2d. 

FORMATJOW OF THE DIFFERENT PASTS Of 
THE VERB. 

§ 149. Imperative Mood. — This part of the Verb is 
formed from the Infinitive by rejecting the termination 
•an : but if the final consonant of the root be double, one 
of the consonants is also thrown away and « put in its 
place. Verbs in -ian make the Imperative in -a. Thus, 
baern-an, baern ; syll-an, syll -c ; luf-ian, luf-a. 

§ 150. Indefinite Participle. — This Participle is formed 
by rejecting the Infinitive ending -an, and adding the ter- . 
ruination -ende : as, baern-an, baern-ende. 

§ 151. Gerund. — The Gerund appears to be the Dative 
case of the Infinitive declined as a noun, the a of the ter- 
mination -an being sometimes changed into e : as, writ-an, 
Writ-anne ; baern-an, baem-enne. 

§ 152. The Perfect tense and Perfect Participle, and, 
to some extent, the Persons, are formed differently In the 
Simple and in the Complex Verbs. 

1. Simple Verbt. 

§ 153. Perfect Tense— The Perfect tense rejects the 
-an or -ian, and adds -ode, -ede, or -de to the root : as, 
luf-ian, luf-ode ; segl-ian, segl-ode or segl-ede. The form 
-de, which is a contracted one, belongs mostly to verbs 
having d,J, g, I, m, n, r, », w, and th before the Infinitive 
termination : as, baern-an, .baern-de ; alys-an, alys-de. 

§ 154. Verbs which end in -dan or -tan preceded by a 
consonant, do not take an additional d or f ; and those 
having either c or cc before the termination -an, change 
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FORMATION OF THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE VERB, 

the c or cc into h whenever t follows : as, send-an, send-e ; 
pliht-an, pliht-e ; recc-an, reh-te. 

§ 155. In many cases the letters (, p, c, A, x, and a after 
another consonant, and preceding the Infinitive -an, not 
only contract the Perfect tense, but also change the d into 
* : as, dypp-an, dypp-ede, dyp-de, dyp-te. 

§ 156. Perfect Participle —The Perfect Participle is 
formed by changing the -an or -ian of the Infinitive into 
-ed or -od. It is also frequently contracted like the Per- 
fect tense when t, p, c, A, x, or > preceded by another 
consonant, terminates the root of the verb, while d passes 
Into t. Sometimes the root itself is changed and the e of 
the -ed rejected. Thus, baern-an, baern-ed ; luf-ian, luf- 
od ; dypp-an, dypp-ed, dyppd, dyppt and dypt ; syll-an, 
seald. 

§ 157. The syllable ge- is not uncommonly prefixed to 
the Perfect Participle in both orders of verbs : as, lufod, 
gelufod ; faren, gefaren. 

§ 158. Perrons.— The First person singular of the In def. 
Indie, is formed from the Infinitive by changing the termi- 
nation into -e, the Second, by changing it into -st, -ast, or 
-est, and the Third, into -th, -ath, or -eth : as, baern-an, 
baern-e, baero-st, haern-th, etc. All the persons of the 
Plural end in -ath, but -an with a vowel before it makes 
-iath : as, baern-an, we, ge, hi baern-ath ; luf-ian, we, ge, 
Hi luf-iath. 

§ 159. Verbs in -dan and -san have -t m the third per- 
son singular instead of the aspirate -th, while d before -an 
also makes the second person in -tst, though -dst is some- 
times found. Verbs rn -than and -tan do not receive th 
additional in the third person. Thus, fed-an, fe't ; raes-an, 
raest ; send-an, sentst ; cytb-an, cyth ; hat-an, haet. 

§ 160. Whenever a verb has a double consonant one is 
always rejected in forming the persons in case another fol- 
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lows. And where it would nuke too harsh a sound to add 
tt or (ft to the bare root, an e is usually inserted. Thus, 
xpill-an, spil-st, spil-th ; nemn-an, npmn-est, nerrm-eth. 

§ 161. In the Perfect tense the second person singular 
adds st to the first, and the third is like the first. The 
Plural rejects the final t of the first person singular, and 
puts on in its place. 

§ 162. In the Indef. Sub. all the persons of the Sin- 
gular are like the first person of the same tense Indicative, 
while the Plural adds -on, -an, or -ion, -ian, as the case 
may be, to the root of the verb. 

§ 163. The Perfect tense is like the Perfect Indicative, 
except that it does not add st to the first person singular 
to form the second. 

2. Complex Verbs. 

§ 164. Perfect Tense and Perfect Participle.— The Per- 
fect tense is formed by rejecting the Infinitive termination 
with various changes of the radical vowel : the Perfect 
Participle usually modifies the root in the same way, and 
converts its verbal ending into -en. 

§ 166. Verbs, the roots of which present a monosyllable 
form with a or ea after the rejection of the Infinitive end- 
ing, frequently change the a into o, and sometimes into eo, 
and the ea generally into eo to form the Perfect tense, 
while in forming the Perfect Participle no other change 
takes place than that of the termination : as, stand-an, stod, 
gest&nd-en ; beat-an, beot, beat-en. 

§ 166. Verbs having e or eo before U, !/, tg, A, rf, rg, 
rp, and the like, make eo, and in some cases Oft, in the 
Perfect tense, and o in the Perfect Participle : as, delf-an 
dealf, dolf-en. 

§ 167. Verbs having i before on, tin, ng, nc, nd, mb, m«. 
etc., often change this vowel into a in the Perfect tens 
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FORMATION OP THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE VERB. 

and into u in the Perfect Participle : as, sinc-an, sane, 
aiioc-en. The same change of vowel takes place when i 
occurs before a single consonant ; as, nim-an, nam, nom- 
en ; but i becomes d in the tense, and i in the participle : 
as, sli't-an, slat, slit-en. 

§ 16S. Those Verbs which have either u or «J in the 
Infinitive, make the Perfect tense in ed and the Perfect 
Participle in o : as, cluf-an, cleaf, clof-en ; hredw-an, 
hteaw, hrow-en. 

§ 169. Person*. — The Personal terminations are usually 
like those in verbs of the Simple Order ; but while in the 
Indef. Ind. the persons of the Plural retain the vowel of 
tbe first person singular, the same is not unfrequently 
changed in the second and third. Thus, a becomes ae, 
and occasionally eor j; e, ea, and U, are converted into y 
of i; 6 into £; and u or t6, into # : as, Ic bac-c, thii 
baec-st, he, ice, baec-lh, we, ge, hi bac-ath \ Ic stand-e, 
t&ii stent-st, he, be, stent, we, ge, hf stand-ath ; Ic et-e, 
thii yt-st, he, Sec, yt, we, ge, hi et-ath j Ic sceot-e, tjtju 
scjt-st, he, &c. t sc^t, we, ge, bi scedt-ath. 

§ 170. Tbe termination of the third person singular in 
verbs ending in -dan, -san, -tan, etc., follows the same 
rules as those given in § 159 : as, n'd-an, ic rfd-e, he, Sec., 
n't or rid-eth ; et-an, ic et-e, he, &c, yt, etc. 

§ 171. In the Perf. Ind. the second person singular 
commonly ends in -e, and gives form to all the persons of 
the same number in the Perf. Sub. : as, Ic stod, tjju 
stdd-e; ic, tjjii, he, Stc, stod-e. 

§ 172-. Verbs taking either « or o in the stem of tbe 
Perfect Participle, in most cases have u in that of the 
second person singular and all the persons of the Plural in 
the Perfect tense, while the third person singular is like 
the first : as, crung-en, tec., ic crang, tJjfi crung-e, he, lie., 
crang, we, ge, hi crung-on. 
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§ 173. Verbs having i in the radical part of the Inf., 
and i in the Perfect Participle with a in the first and third 
persons singular of the Perfect tense, make t in the second, 
end in all the persons of the Plural : as, an's-an, aris-en, 
ic, he, &c, oris, tjjti aris-e, we, ge, hi aris-on 

§ 174. Contracted verbs of one syllable having the Per- 
. feet Participle in -gen, terminate the first and third per- 
sons singular of the Perfect tense, and the second person 
singular of the Imperative mood, in -h, besides always in- 
serting this letter before -st, and -th : as thwean, thweg- 
«n, ic, he, be, thwoh, tjbweab thu, tjui ftwyh-st, he, 
be, thwi'b-tfa. Those which terminate the root of the 
Inf. in g, in general follow the same rule, converting the 
g into h : as, sli'g-an, tlju sti'h-st, ic, he, &c, stah. 
Auxiliary Verbs. 
§ 175. There are, properly speaking, no verbs in Anglo- 
Saxon which can lay claim to this peculiar character, as 
those which have been regarded as such, do not convey 
the idea of time, especially future lime, except seemingly 
and in rare instances, but rather of possession ; affirmation, 
or existence ; volition, obligation, command, and necessity. 
They are, habban; wesan, bedn, and weorthan ; willan, 
sceal, magan, cunnan, and mot. 

§ 176. Conjugation of the verb habban to have (1 Con. 
2 CI. Irr.') 

' This verb, strictly speaking, unites two classes of the 1st Con- 
jujraiion, the 1st and 2d, from (he infinitives habban and hafian, 
different formations from the same root {Note 10). The same 
may be said of lybban and leofian tolivt ,■ hyegan aud'hogian to 
think; lyligan or fyligean and folpian Ui follow-, and tome oihers, 
Such are usually considered irrtgvlar. 

There is also a class of verbs which evidently form their different 
parts from two or more distinct roots. These will appear in the 
sequel. 
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Indicative Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 ic habb-e" I have. 

2 tftd haef-st thou hast. 

3 he, heo, hit haef-th he, the, it hath or Am 

Plural. 

1 we habb-ath we have. 

2 ge habb-ath ye or you have. 

3 hi habb-ath they have. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ic haef-de I had. 

2 tjjd haef-dest thou hadst. 

3 he, heo, hit haef-de he, she, it had. 

Plural. 

1 we haef-don toe had. 

2 ge hae&don ye or you had. 

3 hi haef-don they had. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 ic habb-e I have. 

2 tjjii habb-e thou have. 

3 he, hed, hit habb-e he, she, it have. 

Plural. 

1 we habb-OD . we have. 

2 ge faabb-on ye or you have. 

3 hi habb-on they have. 



■ Battt, haehbe :— iaefd, hafast :— hatftA, hafaih:- 
Uh:—iai6e, hufie :— haNte, hacbbt :— habbon, habban :— AaMon, baeb- 
■-m :— aaMmdf, baebbende -.—iutefd, baefed :— *aii«we, baebbenne. 
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Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

1 ichaef-de Ihad. 

2 thu haef-de thou had. 

3 he, heo, hit baef-de he, the, it had. 

Plural 

1 we haef-don toe had. 

2 g* haef-don ye or you had. 

3 hi haef-don they had. 

Imperative Mood, 
Singular. 
2 baf-a tjbii have thou. 

Plural. 
2 habb-ath (ge) have ye or you. 
Infinitive Mood. 
Indefinite Tense. 
habb-an to have. 

Participles. 
Indef. habb-eDde having. 

Perf. haef-d had. 

Gerund. 
Indef. to habb-enne to have, about to have; of, in, and 

to having, and to 6e ftad. 
§ 177. Conjugation of the verbs wesan and bedn to be 
(2 Con. 2 CI. lrr.), and weocthan to become, be (3 Con. 
1 CI. Irr.) 

Indicative Mood. 

Indefinite Tense. 

Singular. 

1 ic eom" bed weorth-e 

2 &ii eart by-rt wyr-st 

3 he, hed, hit ya by-th wyrtb. 

« Mom, earn, Mn t-w*, earth :— j«, ta >-*y»J, dud, lym, syndon 
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AUXILIARY VIBM. 














Plural. 






1 


w* 


sy ad 




bed-th 




weorth-ath 


2 


ge 


synd 




bed-th 




weorth-ath 


3 


hi 


synd 




bed-th 

Ptrfict Tout. 

Singular. 




weorth-ath. 




1 


ic wfies 






wearth 




2 


tjju wBer-e 




wurd 


e 




3 


he, hed 


hit wafes 


wearth. 










Plural 








1 


we wafer -on 




won 


-on 




2 


ge wafer 


on 




wur< 


-on 




3 


hi wafer 


on 




wurc 


on. 








Subjunctive Mood 














Indefinite Tense. 














Singular. 






1 


ic 


J . 




bed 




weorth-e 


2 


fti 


ay 




bed 




weorth-e 


3 


he 


hed, hit s 


j 


bed 
Plural. 




weorth-e. 


1 


we 


nfa 




bedo 




weorth-on 


2 


g e 


syn 




bedn 




weorth-on 


3 


hi 


yn 




beon 




weorth-on. 



lindon : — uw'ea, wis: — wa'trm, wa'eran : — ly", ri, aCg, seo : — it^n, 
sin : — vxsath, wese : — its tan, wisan :—unsen, gewesen. 

Dti, bid, biom :— by a, bfsl :— Strti, bith :— feMi, biolh, 1*6, W 6 :— 
ieSn, bion :— Aednd*, bionde :— Aefi?wt«, bionne. 

Weortke, wurtbe, wyrthe : — tayrfA, wirth, weortb, wecrthelh, 
wyrtheth: — martitaVt, wurfhnth, wyHhath, weoithe, wurtbe, wyr- 
the: — weoriht, weorlh, weortheth, weordeth: — wcortXan, wortban, 
wyrthan : — aarrlitniie, wunheniie, wyrlhende : — warden, ge WOrdee : — 
i, wnrthanne, wyrthanne. 
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Perfect Tense. 




Singular. 




1 ic waer-e 


wurd-e 


2 t&u wser-e 


wurd-e 


3 he, heo, hit wafcr-e 


wurd-e. 


fW. 




1 we wafer-on 


wurd-on 


2 ge wafer-oil 


wo id- on 


3 hi wafer -on 


wurd-on. 


Imperative Mood 




Singular. 




2 wea beo 


weorth. 


Plural, 




2 wea-ath beo-tli 


weorlh-ath. 


Infinitive Mood. 




Indef. wea-an beo-n 


weorth-an. 


PiBTICIPLEa. 




Indef. wes-eade be6-nde 


weorth-ende. 


Ferf. wea-en 


word-en. 


Gerund. 




Indef. wea-anne bco-nne 


weorth-anne. 


§ 178. Inflection of the verba willan to will or be willing 


(1 Cod, 3 01. Irr), and sceal shall, magan to be able, cun- 


nan to know, know how, and mot mast 


(Anom). 


Isdicativk Mood. Indefinite Tense. 


Singular. 




1 ic wjll-t! ! * sees! maeg 


can mot 


2 t.hii wyl-t aceal-t mih-t 


can-st mo-st 


3 he, fcc., wyl-e sceal maeg 


can mot. 



■ WyOe, wille:— toyB, wilt, wylsl :— waft, if 111 ■affart. wfllath, 

WyHe, wille :— wylU, wille ; W ) «iH, willuc, wylten, wilkn : — vrfllan, 

willan: — wyUemU, willende. 

Sceal, sceol ;— WMlMI, «eolan, senlon : — iqfii, adle : — tcylen, scy- 
lao, acylen. 
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AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Phtral 

1 wa wyll-ath sceal-on mag -on conn-on mdt-on 

2 go wyll-ath sceal-on mag-on cunn-on mot-on 

3 hi wyll-ath sceal-on mag-on cunn-on mot-on. 

Perfect. 
Singular. 
. 1 ic wol-de sceot-de mih-te cuth-e mdst-e 

2 thii wol-dest sceol-dest mih-test cuth-est most-est 

3 he, &c, wol-de sceol-de mih-te cuth-e mdst-e. 

PhraL 

1 we wol-don sceol-don mih-ton cuth-on mdst-on 

2 ge wol-don sceol-don mih-ton cuth-on most-on 

3 hi wol-don sceol-don mih-ton cuth-on most-on. 

SuBJtmcTivs Mood. 
Indefinite. 
Singular. 

1 ic wyll-e scyl-e mag-e 

2 thii wyll-e ecyl-e mag-e 

3 he, bed, hit wyll-e scyl-e mag-e. 

Plural. 

1 we wyll-on scyl-on mag-on 

2 ge wyll-on scyl-on 

3 hi wyll-on scyl-on 

Perfect. 
Singular. 

1 Ic wol-de sceol-de mih-te 

2 tftu wol-de sceol-de mih-te 
8 he, heo, hit wol-de sceol-de mih-te. 
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etymology. 




1 ic 




Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 

wol-dc nceol-de 


mih-te 


2*u 




wol-de sceol-de 


mih-te 


3 he, hed, hit 


wol-de sceol-de 
Plural. 


mih-te. 


1 we 




wol-don sceol-don 


mih-ton 


2 ge 




wol-don sceol-don 


mih-loa 


3 hi 




wol-don sceol-don 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular. 

2 wyl-e t&ii. 

Plural. 

2 wyll-atb (ge). 

Infinitive Mood. 


mih-ton. 




Intkf. wyll-an mag-an 
Participles. 


cnnn-aa. 


Itukf. wyll-ende. 


cuth. 



§ 179. Hence there can be, in strict terms, neither Com- 
pound Tenses, nor a Passive voice in Anglo-Saxon. Thus, 
in parsing forms like the following, Ic baebbe geset I have 
set ; ic maeg beon lufod I may he heed, the Part, geset 
agrees with the Pron. ic ; beon is the Inf. governed by 
maeg, and lufod agrees with ic, as before. 

§ 180. A participial form of tense exists as in English : 
thus, ic eom baemende lam burning ; ic wafes lungende £ 
was loving. 

Impersonal Verbs. 

§ 181. These are used only ic the third person singular 
with the pronoun hit it, either expressed or understood, 
while in other respects they are like regular verbs : as, hit 
sniwth it snows ; me tjjuhte it seemed to me, or I thought. 
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ASO.MALOUS VERBS. 



g. 182. Man corresponding to one and they in English, 
often gives the verb an impersonal sense : as, nan dyde 
one or they did, it was done. 



§ IBS. Verbs in Anglo-Saxon may be termed. Mixed 
when they combine both Orders in a greater or less de- 
gree. A large number will be found to possess this cha- 
racter : as, adrencan ;" p. adrenc-te ; pp. adrenc-ed, 
adrunc-en to immerge, drown : bringan ;" p. br6h-te, brang ; 
pp. gebr6h-t, bmng-en to bring, produce: acwencan;" p. 
acwanc ; pp. acwenc-ed, acwin-en to quench, extinguish. 

ANOMALOUS VERBS. 

§ 183. Anomalous Verbs in Anglo-Saxon are such as 
cannot be reduced to either o* the two Orders. Besides 

those already inflected, we have the following : 

g 185. agan" to own, deliver, restore. 
Perf. Part, ag-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic ag-e he ah, we ag-on. 

— Perf. ic ah-te we ah-ton. 

§ 186. biian" to inhabit, to cultivate 
Perf. Part, gebii-n 
Ind. Indef. ic bti-e he bf-th, 

— Perf. io bii-de we bii-don. 

™ Airencan ; adrincan, also to quenck, p. adranc: — adrmcte, 
adraencl -.—adrenetd, admneen, adroncl, adroncen, adronc 
* Bringan, brengan • — gtbrbhl, brfihL 

aewent, a 

" A'gan, a'egan -.—agan, agan : — aAte, &ht, a ehle. 
" Bitan, by'ar, bugiau. 
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BTVKOLOOr. 

§ 187. dear dare, presume. 
Per/ Part. — 
lad. Indef. ic dear, tjlju dear-st, la he dear, we durr-on. 

— Per/, ic dorB-te,t&u dors-test, he dors-te, we dors-ton. 
Svb. Indef. ic durr-e. 

— Per/, ic dors-te we dors-ton. 

§ 188. don to do, make, cause. 
Per/. Part, gedd-n. 
Ind. Indef. ic do, Cjju de-st, he de-th, we do-th. 

— Per/, ic dy-de," thii dy-dest, he did, we dy-don. 
Imp. do thu. 

§ 189. dugan ao to profit, care for, help, be good. 
Indef. Part, dug-ende. 
Ind. Indef. ic deah, thu iiug -e, he deah, we dug-oo. 

— Per/ ic doh-te, tjju doh-test, we doh-ton. 

§ 190. gan*' to go, walk, happen. 
Per/ Part. ga-n. 
Ind. Indef ic gS, he gse-th, we ga-th. 

— Per/, ic ed-de we eo-don. 
Lap. ga t&ii. 

§ 191. geman" remember. 
Per/. Part. — 
Ind. Indef. ic geman, thu geman-st, we gemun-on. 

— Per/, ic gemun-de. we gemun-don. 

" Dtarit, durre ; — dortte, durste. 

» Jh/de, dide ; — dydeit. didest ; — did, dyde, dide ; — dydan, didon. 

K Dugan, digian ; — dcdh. (leg, and from digian, digs, dyge ; — dohiM, 

" GAt, gangan;— gdn, gingea ;—gd, gunge ;—gdtk, ga'eth ;— gd, 
gang. 

M Gtmon; gemunan, munan to remember, reflect, baa p. gemunde, 
pp. geraunen, being a mixed verb. 

Oeman, gemon ;— gammon, gemunan. 

Wo alio find, thu gemyst Ihim Tcmemberedtt. 
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NEGATIVE TERM. 

§ 193. tjjearfan 1 * to need, behoove. 
Indef. Part, tftcarf-ende. 
2nd. Indef. ic tjjearf, tjjii thearf-t, he tjfearf, we tjjurf-on. 

— Perf. ic tfcorf-te we tfcorf-toa. 

§ 193. wilan to know, wot, p. wist. 
Indef. Part, wit-ende. 
Perf. — wit-en.** 
Ind. Indef. ic wat, t&ii wa-st, he wat, we wat-on. 

— Perf. ic wis-te we wist-on. 
Imp. wit-e tjjii ; wit-ath, wit-e ge. 

§ 194. unnan" to grant, give, bestow. 
Perf. Part, geunn-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic an, t&ii unn-e we nnn-on. 

— Perf. ic uth-e we uth-on. 

§ 195. yroan* to rm. 
Perf. Part, urn-en. 
Ind, Indef. heyrn-th. 

— Perf. ic am we urn-on. 

NEGATIVE VEBB3. 

§ 196. The Anglo-Saxon has a few such forms, made 
by contracting the negative ne not with the verb. They 
are as follows : 

■ Titarfam, thorfan, lliyrfan ;— Ourfim, thyrfon, thyrfen. 

" Wtien, wilod ;—witon, witan ; — mutt, wiute, wisse ; — wuto-s, 

■ Unnan : we have given this form in preference to the fuller one 
geonnaD, though contrary to the principle which we have adopted, as 
will appear in other cases. 

Unntm, unnen, unnan ; — tithe, formed in the same waj as colbe, 
1 178, from un-de. 

" Yrnan ; ws hare placed this among the anomalous verbs, al- 
though it is considered as differing from rinnan, rennan, teonnan, 
only by the transposition oi the r. The form aenan, signifies to 
WrM. 
hi 
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1 ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 197. nabban 27 not to have. 
Perf. Part, nabban. 
Ind. Indef. ic nabb-e , t&u naef-st, he naef-th, we nabb-ath. 

— Perf. ic aaef-de we naef-don. 
Sub. Indef. ic naebb-e we naebb-on. 

— Perf. ic naef-de we naef-don. 
Imp. naf-a tjju nabb-ath (ge). 

§ 198. neom M am not. 
Perf. Part. neom. 
Ind. Indef. ic neom he nis. 

— Perf. ic nefes, t&ii nflfer-e, he n*es, we nser-on. 
Suft. — ic nSfer-e we nHer-on. 

§ 199. nagan' 9 not to own or potten. 
Perf. Part, nagan. 
Ind. Indef. he nah we nag-on. 

— Perf ic nah-te, tfcii nah-test we nah-ton. 
S«6. Indef. ic nag-e. 

§ 300. nltan M nor to fawto.' 
.Zn<fr/. Part, nit-ende. 
Ind. Indef. ic nat, tftii na-st, he nat, we nyt-on. 

— P«/. ic nys-te, tjjii nys-test we nys-ton. 

§ 201. ayllan 31 to be wnwiitingjtoBiLL. 
Perf. Part, nyllan. 
Ind. Indef. ic nell-e, thii nel-t, he nel-e, we nell-ath. 

— Perf. ic nol-de we nol-don. 
Sub. Indef. ic nell-e we nyU-on. 
Imp. nell-e tljii. 

* Nabban for Be habban ; — naeft, naialh ; — nabbe, foi woWiatA 
DMbbo ; — mubbon, tiaebban. 

** Nam tor no eom ; — nis, nys. 

■ 2K$m for ne ogan. 

M Alton for lie witan : also nytan ; — niienfif , netende ; — m/toit, Hyt- 
rin, nulon ;■ ■tsjjts, nyise ; — m/itnt, nyMtest, neateit. 

" JfyQan for ne wyllan: alto nillan ;— nek, nyle | ■ tflrt *. nylkth 

w fl t, nylle ; — nyfcn, nyllnu. 
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UST OF COMPLEX VERBS. 
A LIST QV COMPLEX VERBS. 

§ 203. The following are the Complex Verbs in Anglo- 
Saxon in addition to those already given, with the inflec- 
tion and variation of the principal parts. 

§ 203. Ari'san 32 to arise, rise. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, aris-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ari's-e be ari's-t. 

— Per/, ic aras we aris-on. 

§ 204. asli'dan 33 to shde. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, aslid-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic asli'd-e he aslid-eth. 

— Per/, ic aslad we aslid-on. 

§ 205. Bacan to bake. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Ptr/. Part. bac-e.i. 
Ind. Indef. ic bac-e, tjjd baec-st, he baec-th. 

— Per/, ic bdc we bdc-on. 

§ 206. beatan to heat. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part. beat-en.»* 

Ind. Indef; ic beat-e he be<U-eth. 

— Per/, ic beot we beot-on. 

§ 207. bclgan to be angry. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, bolg-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic bel-ge he bylg-th » 

— Per/, ic bealg we bnlg-on. 
n Artotm, rfsan. 

" Jilfdan, aaly'daii, slitfan. 

" bidif. Art. bmUsnde, beotientk ;— bt^tth,b£t;~ Anton, (hi) saet- 
lan (thry) bad down. 
« Bylgtli, bilhth : also thii bilhat ;— Ualg, bealh. 
Ill { » 
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§208. bel {fan to remain . 

3 Con. 2 CI. 

Perf. Part. belif-en. 9 * 

Ind. Indef. ic belif-e he bel-ifth. 

— Per/, ic belaf we belif-on. 

§ 209. bellan to bellow, roar, bark. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, bell-an. 

Ind. Indef. ic bell-e. 

— Perf. ic bell we bell-on. 

§ 210. belucan 3 ' to thut up, lock up. 

3 Con. 3 CI, 
Perf. Part, beloc-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic beldc-e he helf c-th. 

— Perf. ic beleac we beluc-on. 

§ 211. beddan 98 to command, offer. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, bod-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic bedd-e. 

— Perf. ic bead we bud-on. 

§ 212. beorgan to protect, avoid. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, borg-eti. 
Ind. Indef. ic beorg-e. he byrg-th." 

— Perf. ic bearh we burg~on. 
Imp. beorh t&u. 

» Mef. Part, bdifiende; -fcfcf/, belefcf. 

n Behkan, IiicnD ; — be hem, belocy n, bilocen. 

" BeOdan, b&an, and bniinn ;— ttdd, bad. 

" ByytA, birhth : also thd birliit ;— bearh, berh. 
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list or complex verbs. 
. § 213. beran" to bear, infer, excel 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, bor-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ber-e he byr-th. 

— Perf. ic baer we 

§ 214. berstan to buret, foil, fall. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, borst-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic berst-e he byrst 

— Perf. ic baerst we burat-G». 

§ 215. bidan to stay, bide, expect. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, bid-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic bid-e he bi'd-eth.* 1 

— Perf. ic bad we bid-on. 

§ 216. biddan to bid, beg. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, bed-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic bidd-e, tfeu bit-st, he bit. 4 * 

— Perf. ic bsed we btfcd-on, 

§ 217. bindan" to bind, pretend. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, bund-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic bind-e, thu bind-st, he bint. 

— Perf. ic band we bund-on. 

*• Bffon, beoran j — Wen, boran; — ftyrtA, bireth: al*o thU birert 
for beriat ;— &«"«-, betfr. 
*' Jftte/t, bit;— bdd,biA. 

* 3i(, bitt, byt ;— ia'af, ba'sdt, byM ;— ia'e&K, beadon. 
•> fiaidon, bsendio | bamd, bend. 
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§218. bitanio bile. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, bit-en. 
Ind. Indef. icbi't-e he bit. 

— Perf. ic bat we bit-on. 

§ 219. blawan 4 * to blow, breathe. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, blaw-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic blaw-e he blaew-th. 

, — Perf. ic bleow we bleow-on 

§ 220. bli'can to shine, dazzle, amaze. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, blic-en, 
Ind. Indef. ic blic-e he bh'c-th. 

— Perf. ic Mac we blic-on. 

§ 221. blinnan to ceate, rett, blin. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, blnnn-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic blinn-e he blin-th. 

— Perf. ic Man** we blunn-on. 

§ 222. blotan to tacrifice. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part. bI6t-«n. 
Ind. Indef. icbl6t-e he bWt. 

— Perf. ic bleot we Heot-on. 

u " Bldwan to blottem, is sometimes used in Saxon instead of 
bliwan to blow ; and thus, blowan wai occa jionallc uned by the 
SaioD! as the present English, Id blow. We say, to Now at thi wind, 
and to Now or blostom oj ajbwtr." 

« Blan, Hon, blonn. 
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LIST OF COMPLEX VSBB8. 

§ 223. brecan" to break, vanquish, excite. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Par/. Part, broc-en. 

hul. Indef. ic brec-e thii brie-at 

— Perf. ic braec we braec-on. 
§ 224. bredan" to braid, eeixe, draw out, bend. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, brod-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic bred-e he brit 

— Perf. ic braed we brud-on. 

§ 225. breotan to bruise. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, brot-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic breot-e. 

— Perf. ic breat we brat-on. 

§ 226. breowan* 1 to brew. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, brow-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic bredw-e. 

— Perf. ic breaw we bruw-oo. 

§ 227. bnican to ute, eat, discharge. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, broc-en. 
Ind. Indef. tjju bric-at, he br^c-th, we bruc-ath. 4 * 

— Perf. ic breic we brac-on. 

M Hrtcan, broacan, brae an. 

" Brrdan, bregdan ;— bradtn, bxogdin, biaagd, bnfdan j bre ed 

braced ; — bradon, brugdon. 
<* Brtduran, brfwan. 
" Bnlcath, Irfcmih. 
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§ 228. bugan 80 to bow. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, bog-en. 
Ind Indef. ic bug-e he b^h-th. 

— Per/, ic beah we bog-on. 
Imp. bug tjjii. 

§ 229. Ceorfon* 1 to cut, cone. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Port, acorf-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ceorf-e he cyrf-th. 

— Pit/, ic cearf we curf-on 

§ 230. ceosan to chooae. 
3 Con. 3 CI. Irr. 
Per/. Part, cor-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ceds-e, thu, be cfst.** 

— Per/, ic ceas, thii cur-e we cDT-on. 

§ 231. ceowan to chew, 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, gecow-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ceow-e he c^w-th. 

— Per/ icceaw * 

§ 232. cidan to chide. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, cid-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ci'd-e. 
_ Per/ iccftd wecid-on. M 



* Bitgam, Mgean, be&gan, geWgan i-iflgm, tagen, big™ i-*J«*. 
Whlb ;-*«<*, beig ;-&*, biih. 
'i Qmfa», cearfcn. 



» Cuton, cadun; we *1m li»ve p. cidde ; )>p- ™»* 
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LIST Or COMPLEX VERBS. 

§ £33. elimban** to climb. 
3 Cob. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, clumb-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic climb-e. 

— Perf. ic clamb we dumb-on. 

§ 334. clii&n to cleave. 
3 Cod. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, clof-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic cliif-e he ctff-th.« 

— Perf. ic cleif we cluf-on. 

§ 235. cnfiwao to blow. 

2 Con. 2. CI. 

Perf. Part, cnaw-en. 

Ind. Indrf. ic cnaw-e he cnafew-th. 

, — Perf. ic cncow we cneow-on 

§ 236. crawan to crow. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, craw-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic criw-e he craew-th. 

— Perf. ic creow we creow-on. 

§ 237. cre6pan M to creep. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, crop-en. 

Ind. Indef. he ci^p-th. 

— Perf. iccre&p we crup-on. 

M Climban, diraan ; — clamb, clonwn. 
* OffU, ely th. 
*• Ortlpnn, cry' pan. 
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■TTMOUMT. 

§ 338. eringan 17 to die, tubmil, cringe. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 

Per/. Pari. 
Ltd. Indef, ic cring-e. 
■ — Per/, ic craog we crang-on. 

§ 239. cuman to come, happen. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 

Per/. Part, cum-en. 

Ltd. Indef. ic curo-e he cyui-th, 

— Per/, ic com 6 * we com-on 

§ 240. cwaethan" to lay, provoke by *peukiny, o.t;oth. 
3 Con. 1 CI. Irr. 
Per/. Part, cwaed-en. 
Ltd. Indef. ic cweth-e, tjjii cwy-at, he cwy-th. 

— Per/, ic cwfleth, tj>d cwafed-e, he cwSfeth, we 

cwaed-on. 
Imp. cweththu cwethath (ge). 

§ 241. cwelan" to die, be killed. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, twel-en. 
lad. Indef. ic cwel-e he cwil-th. 

— Per/, ic cwsfel we cwtel-on. 



" Oringan, 

■* C&m, cwdro, crfm. 

» Cvtacthan, cwelhan 

— Caaeden, cwaede, 

— Cwa'eth, cwa'elhe, cwa'ede. 

» GiBtUm, acwelan, perhaps the 
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LIST OF COMPLEX TKBBS. 

§ 343. Delfan to dig, dkltk. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Ptrf. Part, delf-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic delf-e he dylf-th. 

— Per/, ic dealf" we dulf-on. 

§ 243. deofiui™ to sink, dive. 

3 Con. 3 CI. I 

Per/. Part, dof-en 
Ind. Indef. ic deof-e. 

— Perf. in defif we dufron. 

§ 244. dragan to drag, draw. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, drag-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic drag-e he draeg-th. 

— Perf. ic drag** we (bog-on, 
§ 245. dreogan to do, mark, drudge, bear, Hoe. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Pari, drog-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic dreog-e, t&u drjg-Mt,* 4 he di^h-th. 

— Perf. ic dreah we drag-on. 

§ 246. drepan to itriie. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, drep-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic drep-e. 

— Perf. ic draep We dn£ap-on. 

•i Dtalf, dif If, dalf, dnlt 

« Dtdfttn, dufian, dd&n, gednf an. 

™ Drag, drill. 

« Dry' gait, ir!gatt;—drykA, drfhtfi ;- -drttgrm, drogan. 

in ii 
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§ 247. drifan** to drive. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Pari, drif-en. 
Irtd. Indef. ic drif-e he dn'f-th. 

— Perf. ic drif we drif-on 

§ 248. drincan 9 * to drink, be drunk. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, druoc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic drinc-e he drinc-th. 

— Per/, ic dranc ■ we drunc-on. 

§ 249. dwi'o&n to pine, fade, dwindle. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, dwin-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic dwi'n-e he dwm-th. 

— Perf. ic dwan we d win-on. 

§ 250. Fealdan to fold, wrap up. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, gefeald-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic fe»ld-e he fylt. 

— Perf. ic feold we feold-on . 

§ 251. feallan to fall, fail. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, gefeall-en. 
Ind. Indef ic feall-e he feal-th.* 1 

— Perf. ic feoll we feoll-on. 

•» Drtfan. dryTan ; 
—Drdf, dra'ef. 
*■ Drincan, dricftn ; 
— tinman, dnmcn; 
—DrindX, drynclh. 

— FiaW,, fylth, ftalb. 
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LIST OF COMPLEX VLRBS. 

§ 252. feohtan to fight. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, fobt-en. 
7nd. Indef. ic feoht-e he fyht. M 

— Per/, ic feaht fuht-on. 

§ 253. findan to find, dense, determine. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, fund-en. 
Znd. Indef. ic find-e tjhii fin-st, he find-eth. 

— Per/, ic £and,«» tfcii fand-e we fund-on. 

§ 254. fleogan w to fly, flee. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, flcg-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic fledg-e he &fh-th. 

— Perf. ic fleih we flag-on. 

§ 255. fledtan" to float. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, flot-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic fleot-e -he fl^t. 

— Perf. ic flent we flut-on. 

§ 256. flitao to contend, 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, flit-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic flit-e heflft. 

— Per/, icflat we flit-on. 

« JVU,fiht. " "'" 

" Fond, fond. 

—Indef. Part degrade, fltgende ;- -Jtedge; lleiihe— jly'tt, fly 'c(h. 
Fledn, flirin to flee, tscnpe, and actively to rout, has ic fled,— in 
neoth, flitftb, fly'ih in tho Indef. 

" PleOtan, fidtan ; oto, flotiau. Indef. Part, tdtigenie. 
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§257. flowM 1 * to flow. 
2 Cod. 2 CI. 
Perf. Pari. 

Ind. Indef. ic flow-e lie flew-th. 

— Perf. ic fleow ire fleow-un. 

§ 258. fon 7S to lake, undertake. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, fug-en. 

Ind. Indtf. ic fd, tjju feh-st, he fehth, we fo-th. 

— Perf. ic feng we f en g-o n . 
Imp. foh tjjfi. 

§ 259. forhelau 7 * to conceal, oppose. 
2. Cod. 1 CI. 
Pct/". Part, forhol-en 
Jarf. Aide/l ic forhel-e he forhil-th. 

— Perf. icforbtfel we fbrtuU-on. 

§ 260. forleosan™ to lorn, let go. 

3 Cod. 3 CI. Irr. 

Perf. Part, foilos-cn. 

Ind. Indef. ic forleoa-e heforl^st. 

— Perf. ic forleSs thii forlur-e we fbrlur-on, 

§ 261. forscrincBn* 1 to shrink, wither. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, fora crane -en. 

Ind. Indtf. ic forscrinc-e he foracrinc-th. 

— Perf. ic foracrauc we foreerunc-oD. 

™ J W WM, fledwan. 

™ fl»», onfiSn, afijn, geKh:— jSif^wt, gflftDgen, gsfongen ;—/<(, ISh. 

« fbrfe&in; helao to cow. 

™ JtrfetBon, forldsan. 
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LIST OF COMPLEX VERBS. 

§ 263. fretun to fret, gnaw, devour. 
S Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, fret-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic fret-e he frit." 

— Per), ic fraet we fxaet-on 

§ 263. fnnaa 79 to ask. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, gefrun-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic frm-e he frin-th. 

— Perf. ic fran we frun-on 

§ 264. Galan to enchant. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, gal-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic gal-e he gael-th. 

— Perf. ic gol we gdl-on 

§ 265. gefeon to rejoice. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part. geiag-en. T * 

Ind. Indef. ic gefeo. 

— Perf. ic gefeah. 

§266. gelimpan 80 to happen. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, gelump-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic gelimp-e he gelimp-th. 

— Perf. ic gelamp we gelump-on. 



n frit, &7t ;— fraiton, frfton. 

™ Friaumi the proper form of this verb, the form whieh more cor- 
rectly assigns U to the 3 Con. 1 CI. a fregnaa ; p. ftaegn, fiaegin, 
fraeng; pp. frngnen. See also bredan, ( 324. 

» Qtfagen, gefaegen. 

" OeUmpan, Umpian ;— £ damp, gtlonip. 
M 11* 
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HTKQLMY, 

§ 267. gelpftn" to boast, desire earnestly. 
3 Con. 1 Gi. 
Per/. Part, golp-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic gelp-e he gylp-th. 

— Per/, icgealp we gulp-on. 

§ 268. genesan to heat, be saved. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, genes-en. 

lad. Indef. ic genes-e he genis-t. 

— Per/, ic genaes we genaes-on. 

§ 269. gedtan to pour. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, got-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic geot-e he g^t. 

— Per/, ic geil** we gut-on. 

§ 270. gesceiitan to Jail to. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, gescefit-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic gesce&t-e he gesc^t-t. 

— Perf. ic gesceot we gesceot-on. 
§ 271. gesiM-ifan 83 to thrive, enjoin penance, assign. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, gescrif-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic gescn'f-e. 

— Per/, ic geacraf, 

i (Idpan, git pan ; 
— (tylptJt, gelpih. 
•» GeSt, g(>\. 
*> Oacrtfan, eerfian ; 
— Gtscriftn, gescryfen. 
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LIST OF COMPLEX TERES. 

§ 372. gesedn 1 * to Me, behold. 
3 Cod. 3 CI. Irr. 
Perf. Part, gesaw-eo. 
Ind. Indef. ic geseo, t.hii gesih-at, be gesi'h-tli. 

— Per/, ic geseah, tftii gesawe we genw-on 
Imp. geseoh thii. 

§ 273. getJjedn M to 'flourish, perfect, gain. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, get hog-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic getheo he geth^h-th. 

— Perf icget.heah. 

§ 274. gewftan* 8 to depart, retreat, die. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf Part, gewit-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic gewit-e he gewi't. 

— Perf. ic gewit we gewit-on. 

§ 275. gifan" to give. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, gif-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic gif-e he gif-th. 

— Perf. ic geaf we ^eaf-on. 

« Cktc&H, gesidn, tefa ; 

— Gwowrn, gesewen, gesaene, gesyne, gosegen, geseogen, geaeo- 

— ffistMi, grsy'hth ; 

— Gesnwt, gesaege ; gesavxm, gesewen, gescgen ; 
— Oe«6A, gesyh, 

■> GelhcOn, theiin | 

— Ctlky'/ifA, grthfth. 

** Oewda-a, witan. 

** Oi/an, gylan, geofiari ; 

-Oe^gaWigaf. 
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■raoioar. 

§ 276. glidan to glide, thp, 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, glid-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic gltd-e he glid-eth." 

— P*f- 'cglad weglid-on. 

§ 277. gnagan" to gnaw. 
8 Cob. 3 CI. 
Paf. Part, gnag-en. 
Ind. IndeJ. io ga«g-e he gnaeg-th. 

— Perf. ic gnoh we gtt6g-0D. 

§ 278. guidan to rub. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, gnid-en. 
Jttd. Indef. ic gui'd-e he gnft. 

— Per/, ic gnad we goid-on. 

5 279. grafan to dig, grave, cane. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, grav-en. 

Jnd. Indef. ic graf-e he graef-th. 

— Perf. icgrof we grof-on. 

§ 280. grindan* to grind. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, grand-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic grin-e he grint. 

— Perf. ic grand we grand -on. 



68 GHdcU, glSL 

" Onagan, gnafan. 

M Qrimton, gryndam. 
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J.I9T OF COMPLEX VERBS. 



. gripan to seize, gripe. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 



Ptrf. Pott, grip-en. 

Ind. Xndef. ic gn'p-a he grip-th. 

— Per/, ic grip we grip-on. 

§ 282. grdwan to grow. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, grow -en. 

In d. Indef. ic grow-e he grew-th 

— Per/, ic greow we greow-un. 
5 283. gyldan* 1 to pay, restore, yield, worship. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, gold-en. 

Ind. Indef, ic gyld-e he gylt. 

— Per/, ic geald we gnld-on. 

§ 284. Hi tan to call, be named, command. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, hat-en 
Ind. Indef. ic hat-e he baet. 

— Per/, ic het« we het-on. 

§ 285. healdaa 93 to hold, regard, tend. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, heald-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic heald-e he hylt. 

— Per/ ic heold we heold-on. 



« Gyldan, gildan, geldan. 
« Bd, hehi. 

Not*. HdOt appeal* lobe amd for the singular, and kitten for lbs 
plural of the Perf. tease, when the verb signifies U *» caiitd. 
- Htaldnn., haldan, heldan -,—hylt, healt, halt. 
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ETTUOLOOT. 

§ 286. heawan to hew, cut off, thnttt. 
S Con. 2 CI. 

Ptrf. Part. heiw-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic heaw-e he heilw-eth. 

— Ptrf. ic heow we beow-iin. 

§ 2S7. hebb.iu to heave, raise. 

2 Cod. 3 CI. 
Ptrf. Part, haf-en." 

Ltd. Indef. ic hebb-e tjjii hef-est, be hef-th. 

— Ptrf. ic hdf we hof-on. 
/nip. hef-e tftu. 

§ 288. helpan to help, prettrvt. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Ptrf. Part, holp-en 

Lid. Indef. ic help e be hylp-th. 

— Ptrf. ic bealp we hulp-on. 

§ 289. hladan** to load, lade or draw out. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf Part, hlaed-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic hlad-e (hii hlae-st, he hlaet. 

— Perf. "ic hied we hlod-on. 

§ 290. bleapan to leap. 
2 Cod. 2 CI. 
Ptrf. Part, gehleap-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic hleap-e he htyp-th. 

— Ptrf. ic hleop we hleop-on. 

" Eafen, hefen, heafen, 
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LUT OF COMPLEX VERBS, 

§ 291. hledtan* to cast hit. 
3 Cod. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, hlot-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic hledt-e he htyt. 

— Per/, ic bleat we hlat-on. 

§ 292. hlihban" to laugh, deride. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part. 

Ind. Indef. ic hlih-e he hlih-th, we hli-ath. 

— Perf. ic hldh, t&ii hldg-e we hldg-on. 

§ 293. hlimuiftn" to found, resound. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part. 

Ind. Indef. ic blimm-e. 

— Perf. ic hlam we hlDmm-oo. 

§ 294. hlowan" to low. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part. hI6w-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic hlow-e. 

— Perf. ic hleow, 

§ 295. hni'gan to bow, sink. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, hnig-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic hnig-e he hnih-th. 

— Perf. ic hnah we hnig-on, 

» SkOian, hltftlD. 

•» ffiiMan, hlihan, Meahban, hlehan, Michan. 

« Hlimman, Memman. 
» HUfwan, hWwan. 
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§ 296. h6n IM to hang, crucify. 
3 Can. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, hang-en. 
L>d. .lade/, ic ho he hih-th, we h6th. 

— Per/, ic heng we heng-on. 
Imp. hoh (fcii. 

§ 297. hreosan ,ut to nuA, trover, _/WJ 
3 Con. 3 CI. Irr. 
Per/. Part, hror-en. 
Ind, Indef. ic hreos-e he hr^s-t. 

— Per/, ic hreas thii hrur-e we hrur-on. 
Sub. ic hryr-e. 

§ 298. breAwU to rue. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, hrow-en. 
htd. lade/, ic hreow-e he hr^w-th. 

— Per/, ic hreaw we hraw-on. 

§ 299. hrepan to cry, call out. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, hr6p-en. 

lad. Indef. ic hrep-e. 

— Per/, ic hreop. 

§ 300. hn'nan to touch, 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, hrin-en. 

lad. Indef. ic hrin-e he hrin-th. 

— Per/, ic hran we hrin-on. 



» nan, himgaii ;— ha, h6h;—hM&,'hMh;—bne: l bs>og- 
'< artisan, re&an, re&ian ;—hati ; alto, hiytede. 
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IJ3T Or COMPLEX VKRBS. 

§ 301. hweorfan 10 * to return. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, hworf-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic hweorf-e, tbti hweorf-est, he hwyrf-th 

— Perf. ic hwearf hi hwurf-on. 

§ 302. Lefio to blame, reprove. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part. 

Ind. Indef. ic lei" he tfh-th. 

— Perf. ic 16b. we log-on. 

§ 303. leogan"* to fie, (fewiee, lis. 

3 Cod. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, log-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic ledh he 1/h-th. 

— Perf. ic lefig we lug-on. 

§ 304. lesan to gather, choott, lean. 
2 Cod. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, les-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic les-e. he lis-t. 

— Perf. ic lafes we ufes-ou. 

§ 305. licgan" to He, Be down, fie along. 
2 Con. I CL 
Per/. Port, leg-en. 
Ind. Indef ic licg-e tbu li-st, he li-th. 

— Perf. ic laeg, thu lag-e we liieg-on. 



■» Uvteorfan, hwyrfau, hwerfan ; — Hwyrfli, hwerfih ; — \aearf, 
hwaerf. 

■»£,«, Seah. 

«" Le6xa*, Ifgsn, ly'gnian ;—1eig, leih, l«Sh. 

** Ucgan, licgean, licggan, ligsn, liggan, Ijcgan; — fttt, llgtk, 
lihth ;— la'egm K ]kgaD. 
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§ 306. lihnn to lad. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, 
hid. lade/, ic Ith-e. 

— Perf. iclah 

§ 307, h'than'*" fo *aii. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, lith-en 
Ind. Indef. ic h'tb-e 

— Perf. ic lath, tfta lid-e, we lith-on. 

§ 308. Ifitaa'" to bow, lout, incline, lurk. 
3 Cod. 3 CI. 
Perf. Port, lot-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic lut-e he lft. 

— Perf. ic leat we lnt-on. 

§ 309. Mclean"* to wi*. 
3 Con. l CI. 
Perf. Part, molc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic melc-e. 

— Perf. ie mealc we mnlc-oti. 

§ 310. rnelt&n'" to melt. ' 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Port, molt-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic melt-e 

— Perf. ic mealt we molt-on. 



M Lilian, tetfthan ;— «fle», gdiden ; lUhm, lilhi 
•" iiitoe, liitian, hlritau, laSan ;— &df, Meat ' 
*" Mdcan, raelclan, meolciaii. 
<** Metam, miltan, myUiin. 
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LIST Or COMPLEX VERBS. 



§ 311. metan 11 ' ton 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Fart. met-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic met-e he mit. 

— Pjetf. ic mifet ■ we maet-on. 

§ 312. migan" 1 to make water, mtnue. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/ Part, mig-en. 

Jkd. Indef. ic mfg-e he roih-th 

— Per/, ic mih we mig-on. 

§ 313. mi'than to hide, diuembU. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, mith-en. 
Ltd. Indef. ic mith-e. 

— Per/, ic math. 

§ 314. nun-nan to mourn, cart for. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, morn-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic murn-e he myrn-th. 

— Per/, ic mearn we mum-on. 

§ 315. NeoW to enjoy. 
3 Con. 3 a. 
Per/. Part. not-*n. 
Ind. Indef. ic ne6t-e. he nyt, 

— Per/, ic ne4t wo nut-on. 



• Metan la paint, adorn, hti the p. matte and the pp. metod. 

" Migan, micgan, mengan ; — mtgt,wShe. 

■JWaw.afcjhwi 
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KTTMOLOOT. 

§ 316. niman'" to lake. 

2 Con. 1 a. 

Perf. Part, num-en. 

Ltd, Indef. ic oim-e he nim-th. 

— Ptrf. ic nam 

§ 317. Ondrafedan"* to dread. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 

Perf, Part, ondraed-en. 

Lid. Indef. ic ondraed-e thii ondraet-it, he ondnfet. 

— Perf. ic ondred we ondred-ou. 

§ 31S. ongionan 1 " to begin, attempt. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 

Perf. Part, ongunn-en. 

Ltd. Indef. ic onginti-e he oogin-th. 

— Perf. ic ongan, thii ongunn-e ,w« ouguon-on. 

§ 319. ongitan"*fo understand, get. 
2 Cod. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, ongit-en. 
Lid. Indef. ic ongit-e lie ongit. 

— Perf. ic ongeat we ongeat-on. 



"* Ntm/in, neman, nioman ; — Mm, nom. 

"* Ondra'fdan, onJrEdan, ondre£rdan. 

™ Onginnan, ongynnan, beginnan; — onginth, oogiunalh, ongin- 
neth ; — ongan, ongean. 

1,1 Ongilan, ongyian, ongetan, ongeotan, ongietan, getan, geatan, 
gytan ; — engit, ongyt ;— tmgeat, onget 
139 
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u»i — %, am ■nam, 

§ 320. onligan to grant, bellow. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part. 
Ind. Indrf. ic onli'g-e. 

— Perf. ic onlah 1 " we onlig-on 

§ 331. Rennan"' to run, flow. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part. 
Jxd. Indef. ic re irn -e. 

— Perf. ic ran. 

§ 322. reocan 1 " to reek. 
3 Con. 3 CI 
Perf. Part, roc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic reoc-e he r^c-th, 

— Perf. ic reac we ruc-on. 

§ 323. ri'dan to move, ride. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, rid-en. 
Ind. Indef. icrid-e he tit,'** 

— Perf. icrad we rid-on. 

§ 324. ro wail to row. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, row-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic row-e ■ he rSw-th, we rdw-oth. 

— Perf. ic reow we reow-un. 

m OaiiA, onleih, onlag ;— on&gtm, onlehton fiom onligan, oulo- 
gan to kindle, irritate. 
'•* Annus, reooao, rinnan. See also 5 195, 
"• Benson, rtcan, r&can. 
"■ Bit, rideth. 
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XTTMOLOaY, 

§ 325. Sawan to sow. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Peif. Pari, taw-en. 
Lid. Indef. ic saw-e he safew-th. 

— Perf. ic seow" 1 we mow-uiu 

§ 326. seacan 1 " to shake, evade, bhauk. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, scac-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic scac-e. 

— Per/, ic Hcoc we scoc-on. 

§ 327. icafan to shave. 
2 Con. 3 CI 
Ptrf. Part, scaf-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic scaf-e he scaef-th. 

— Perf. ic sc6f we scof-on. 

§ 328. Bce&dan" 1 to divide, shade. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, scead-en. * 
Ind. Indef. ic scead-e. 

— Perf. ic sceod we sceod-on. 

§ 329. sceran"* t«shear, shave, allot. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, scot-en. 
Ind. Indef, ic scer-e he acyr-th 

— Perf. ic scaer we scSer-on. 



* Beacon, sceacan \scaa, sceace ;— jefo, scerfc. 

" Sceddan, scadan, sca'edan. 

™ Sceran, sciran, scitian, eoyraji, acieran ; — xa'tr, scear;— !ca'crtm, 
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§ 330, scioan to thine. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Pari, scin-en. 
tnd. Indef. ic scin-e he sci'n-th.'" 

— Perf. ic scan we sein-on. 

§ 331. scrithan to wander. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part. 
Ind. Indef. ic scrith-e. 

— Perf. ic scrith. 

§ 332. scufan"' to shove. 
3 Con 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, scof-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sciif-e he seyf-th. 

— Per/, ic sceaf we scuf-on, 

§ 333. acyppan 1 " to create, form, t/tape. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, aceap-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic scjp-e. 

— Perf. ic scop we scop-on. 

§334. aeotbau to boil, teethe. 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part. so4-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic seiith-e. 

— Perf. ic seath, tjjii sud-e we sud-on. 



°* SfcijiM, scineth;— #d», scean. 
rM Sciiftm, sceoian ; — xafin, scofan. 

" &jpjxra, sceapan, sceppan, scipaa ; — sctapen, Buapen, geKMp- 
en ; — jcop, sce&p ; — icifwn, sceopon. 
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§335. lig&n to fall, fail. 
8 Con. 3 a. 
Ptrf. Part. Big-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic si'g-e he sfli-th. 

— Per/, ic B&h we fig-on. 

§ 336. oihwi 1 " to strain, sii.h, sis. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, sih-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sih-e. 

— Perf. ic sah we sio-on. 

§ 337. sinew 1 " fo «ni. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, snnc-en. 
ltd. Indef. ic sinc-e. 

— Perf. ic sane we sunc-on. 

§ 338. slogan 1 " to ting. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, sung-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sing-e he sing-th. 

— Perf. ic sang we sung-on. 

§ 339. sittan to tit. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, set-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sitt, tjju eit-st, he sitt, 1 " we siU-ath. 

— Perf. ic wet we sflet-on. 



m SAant alsosedn; i. ic sedj p. ic mfh, ve sagon. 

■ Sincan i beBidcan,Terj tommon. 

" Singan, syngan ;— MqgM, ajrangen ;-«v, aane, Bong. 

B SJ/, ait. 
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LIST OV COMPLEX VERBS. 

§ 340. Bltfpan"* to iltep. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Ptrf. Part, slap-en. 

Lid. Indef. ic sl&p-e he slafep-th. 

— Ptrf. ic slep we slep-oii: 

§ 341. slean 1 " to tlay, 

3 Con. 3 CI. 
Ptrf. Part, sleg-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic sled hesl^h-th. 

— Ptrf. ic sloh, tfcii slog-e we alog-on. 
Imp. fll6h thtl. 

§ 342. sli&n (o *p&. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/ Port. alif-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ilff-o lie shf-th. 

— P«-/, ic sldf we «lif-on. 

§ 343. sh'tan to few, »&. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Port, slit-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic slit-e he sUt. 

— P«/. ic Mt we slit-on. 

§ 344. «meocan IH to *mate. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Ptrf. Part, smoc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic ameoc-e sm^c-th. 

— Ptrf ic smeac we smnc-on. 



™ Sfedi, eI&i, slogan ; — ilege*, sclawua ;- 
Biihth ;-- Udh, t\6g ;— m., idyll ltd. 

™ Smebcan, smfcan, wnajgan, tmrfrian. 
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§ 345. smitan to mite. 
a Cod. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, smit-en. 
lad. Jndef. ic amit-e he unit. 

— Perf. ic sm&t we emit-on. 

§ 316. anitiiaa to cut, (jay. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, anid-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sniih-e tftu sni't-st. 

— Perf. ic sD&th we snith^m. 1 " 

§ 347. spanan to allure, persuade. 
2 Cod. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, gespomi-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic span-e, thii spaen-st, he ap&en-th. 

— Perf. ic spon we spon-on. 

§ 348. spanDHit"* to tpan, measure, join. 

2 Cod. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part. 

Ind. Indef. ic apann-e. 

— Perf. ic apeDD. 

§ 349. spinnan to spin. 

3 Cod. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, spun- en. 

Ltd. Indef. ic spina-e he spin-th. 

— Perf. ic span 



■ Sniiinn, snaidnu. 
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LIST OP COUP LEX VERBS. 

§ 350. spi'wan 1 " to spit, vomit, spew. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, spiw-cn. 
Intl. Indef. ic spi'w-e he spiw-th. 

— Per/, ic spaw we epiw-on, 

§ 351. spowan to succeed. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part. 

Ind. Indef. ic spow-e. 

— Per), ic speow we speow-un. 

§ 353. sprecan"* to speak. 
' 2 Con 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, gesprec-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic sproc-e, tjju spryc-sf , he spric-th. 

— Per/, ic spnfec we spnfec-on. 

§ 353. spriogan"* to tpring, spread. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, sprung-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic sprirjg-e he spring-th. 

— Perf. ic sprang we sprang-on, 

§ 354. spurnan to spurn. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, sporn-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic Bpurn-e he spyrn-th. 

— Perf. ic spearn we spuru-on. 



m Spfican, speowian ;— spaw, spiu. 

■* ^irecflit, specs n, spreocan ; — tprycst, ipricat, epricesl ;— ipricth, 
ipiycth, spremh, spycth. 

"* iSprio^an, »pryngan, iprincan; — ipringtA, spiyngthj — sprang. 
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crmoioor. 

§ 355. itandan 1 * to Hand. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, gestand-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic stand-e, tjju stent-st, he stent. 

— Per/, ic atod we stod-on. 

§ 356. stelan" 1 to tteal. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, stol-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic stel-e he sty 1-th. 

— Perf. ic stSel we stafcl-on. 

§ 357. stcorfan (a die, Harve. 

3 Con. 1 CI 
Perf. Part, stoif-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic steorf-e he ntyrf-Ui. 

— - Perf. ic staerf we stiirf-on. 

§ 358. steppan to wtep. 

2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, geatep-t. 

lad. Indef. ic stepp-e he step-th. 

— Perf. ic »tdp we stop-on. 

§ 359. atigan 1 " to ascend. 

3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, stig-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic sti'g-o he stfh-th. 

— Perf. ic stah we ■tig-on. 



"• Sainton, stondau;- - tfenM, atandest ;— dent, stjmt; alao atadab 
for tbndath. 

*" Sttlan, staelan. 
"* Stfgmt, etfgan. 
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LIST OF COMPLEX VIBM. 

§ 360. itincan"' to smell, perfume, link. 
3 Cod. 1 CI. 
Perf Part, stunc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic atinc-e he stinc-th. 

— Per/, icstanc westunc-oo. 

§361. Btingan"** to sting. 
3 Con. 1 CJ. 
Per/. Part, stung-en. 
*»* **«*/■ heating-th. 

— Per/, ic stang ffe gt ang ^ at 

§ 362. sucan 1 " to tuck. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, aoc-en. 
ind. Indef. ic siic-e he g^c-th. 

— Per/, icseac we rac-on. 

§ 363. aw&pan to tweep, broth. 
2 Coo. SCI. 
Perf. Part, swap-en. 
.&£ Indef. ic awfip-e he sweep-th.'" 

— Per/, icaweop weaTTOop-on, 

§ 364. swefan to »leep, go to sleep. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, ■weten. 
Ind. Indef. icswef-e he awef-th. 

— Perf. iciwatf™ weawatf-on. 



"* Stincrm, Btencan. 

"* StiKgan, styngun, 

"* vS'ifcon", sy'can, silg.in. 
"* Saa'uptk, »wfi.pe!h. 
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ETIHOLOGr. 

§ 365. Hwelgan 1 *' to swallow. 
3 God. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part. awolg-en. 
lnd. Indef. ic swelg-e he swylg-th.*** 

— Per/, ic swealg we swulg-on. 

§ 366. swellan to swell. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, awoll-en. 
lnd. Indef. ic swell-e he swil-th. 

— Paf. ic Bweoll we swull-on. 

§ 367. sweltan to die. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, swolt-en"* 
lnd. Indef. ic swelt-e he swylt. 

— Perf. ic awealt we swult-on. 

§ 368. sweorcan to dim, darken. 
3 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf, Part, sworc-en. 
lnd, Indef. ic swe6rc-e. 

— Perf. ic sweirc we swure-on. 

§ 369. Bwi'can 1 " to deeeioe, wander, offend. 
3 Con. 2 Ci. 
Perf. Part, ewic-eo. 
lnd. Indef. ic swi'c-e. 

— Perf. ic awac we awic-on. 



• Sadgan, swilgan, swylgan. 

" Sieylgth, Bsritgtb, swelgih ;— wxalg, ewealh. 

" SuxiUtn, Gwullen ;— swttdt, swcolt. 

" Salcaai beswican, to ttdtKt. 
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LIST OF COMPLEX VERBS. 

§ 370. swifiin to revolve. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, awif-en. 
hid. Indef. ic swff-e. 

— Perf. ic awaf we awif-on. 

§ 371. swimman to tmm. 
3 Cod. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, 
hut. Indef. ic awimm-e he swim-Ih. 

— Per/, ic swamm we swumm-on. 

§ 372. swincan to toil. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, swunc-en. 
hid. Indef. ic swinc-e. he swinc-th. 

— Perf. ic Bwanc we swunc=«n."* 

§ 373. swindan to vanish. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, swund-en. 
hid. Indef. ic swind-e he swint. 

— Perf. ic swand we swand-on. 

§ 374. swiogaa"* to xcourge, beat. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, swung-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic swing-e he swiug-th. 

— Perf. ic swang we awnng-on. 



" Sunmem, swtracgon. 
" Setingtm, gwyngan 
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§ 375. Tacan to late. 

2 Con. SCI. 
Per/. Part. Uc-en. 

lad. Jade/, ic tac-e. 

— Per/, ictoc. 

§ 376. tedD ,H to dram, tug, tow, create, ncctue. 

3 Cod. 3 CI. 
Pei/. Part, tog-en. 

Lid. lade/ ic ted, tftii tyn-st, he ifh-ih, we ted-th. 

— Per/, ic teih, tjjii tug-e we tug-on. 
Su&. Znrfp/. ic teo we teoh-th. 

— Perf. ic tag-e we tug-on. 
imp. teo t.rjii. 

§ 377. teran to tear. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, tor-en. 

lad. lade/, ic ter-e, t}>u tyr-at, be tyr-th. 

— Perf. ic taer we tafcr-on 

§ 378. toslipan"* to dissolve. 

3 Con. 2 CJ. 
Perf. Part, toalip-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic tosii'p-e be tosli'p-tb. 

— Per/, ic toslap we toslip-on. 



M Tit», tion, Mogan -,—tei, tedge ;— ty'Att, tffllh j— Ml, tSh, taSde, 
tldde, tn%j — fugf, teddertj — tugon, trogon ;- -4af, tut. indef. tihte; — 
(fd, imp. tedh. 

"■ 'iW)mji tlipan, riippan, Sump, twftar. 
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LIST OF COMPLEX VIRUS, 

§ 379. toslfipan to bote*. 
3 Con. 3 QI. 
Per/. Part, toslop-en. 1 ** 
Ind. Jndef. ic loslup-e he tosl^p-th 

— Perf. ic tosleap we to*lup-on. 

§ 380. tredea to tread. 

2 Con. 1C1. 
Perf. Part, tred-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic tred-e he trit. 

— Perf, ic trafed we iifbd-oa. 

§ 381. Theotun'" (o howl. 
3* Con. 3 CL 
Perf. Part, tbot-en. 
2*4 7nrf«/. ic theot-e he tjtft. 

— 2*ert". ic theat we tjjut-on. 

§ 382. yjerican"" to thresh. 

3 Con. I CL 
^erf. Port, thorso-en. 

Jnrf. Indef. Ic tftersc-e he tjiyrsc-th. 

— Perf. ic thaersc we tjbunw-oB 

§ 383. tftrawan to throw, cast. 
2 Cod. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, ^braw-en."* 
2nd. Indef. ic thraw-e. 

— Per/", ic tjjreow. 

**■ Tosfaptn, slopeo. 
■" TTtettan, Ihiolan. 
■• Therterm, thaerican, 
■* Tirduxn, thra'eweu. 
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§ 384. thringan to crowd, throng, nuh on. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, getftning-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic tJ)riog-e. 

— Per/, ic thrang we t&nmg-ooi 

§ 385. tjjwean to wash. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Paf. Part, thweg-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic tjjwei,"* tfcu tfcwf h-rt, he thwih-th. 

— Per/, ic tjjwoh we t&wog-on. 
Imp. t.ljweab, 

§ 386. Wacan to arias, awoke, 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Perf. Part, wac-en. 
.Ind. Indef. ic wac-s he waec-th. 

— Per/, ic woo wa woc-on. 

§ 387. wacaan" 1 to wath. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, gewaesc-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic wecs-e. 

— Perf. ic w6cs we wocs-on. 

§ 388. wadan to wade. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, waed-en. 1 " 
Ind. Indef. ic wad-e ha waet. 

— Per/, ic wod we wod-on. 

•" Tfttwd, thweih;-MBiAU,thw6iilh;— Vne&h, thwobg ;■ -rtuwd*. 
ihwahl' 
' " ■" Waaan, waxan ;— a6a, wrffc 

"* Watden, geicod. 
W 
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LIST OF COMPLEX VERBS. 
§ 389, wealcan (o ro«, turn from side to aide, walk. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Pari. 
Ind. Indef ic wealc-e. 

— Perf, ic wtolc. 

§ 390. ' weald&n" 1 to govern, wield. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, geweald-en. 
Ltd. Xndef. ic weald, tljii weald-est, he weald. 

— Perf. ic weold we weold-on. 

§ 391. weallan 1 *' to boil, well. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, geweall-en. 
Ind. Indef. he wyl-lh. 

— Perf. ic weoll. 

§ 392. weaxan 1 " to grow, wax. 
2 Con. 2 CI. 
Perf. Part, weax-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic weax-e tjjii wyx-t, he wyx-th. 

— Perf. ic weox we weox -on. 

§ 393, wegan"* to weigh, hear, carry. 
2 Con. 1 CI. 
Perf. Part, geweg-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic weg-e. 

— Perf. ic waeg we wrtg-on. 

-1 HMim, wyldan ;— voidest, welts*, wyldst;— imoW, wealdeth, 
weal I, welt, wylt. 
■ tFcaBan, welan ;— gtuxaBm, wollen ;— wyK», wcallelh ;— iwoif, 

™" Wtazm, wexan; — myit*, weaiath, weahxath, weath; kw, 

"* Wtgan, waegan ; — wig, wafeh. 
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§ 394. weorpan 1 " to throw. 
3 Con. 1 ,C1. 
Per/. Part, worp-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic weorp-e he wyrp-th. 

— Per/, ic wearp " we wurp-on. 

§ 395. wepau to weep. 

2 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, wep-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic wep-e h« we*p-tb. 

— Per/, ic weop we weop-on. 

§ 396. wiadan to mud. 

3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, wund-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic wind-e he wint. 

— Ptrf. ic wand we wuod-an. 

§ 397. winnan to toil, win. 
3 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, wunn-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic wioo-e he win-th. 

— Per/, ic wan"* we wunn-on. 

§ 398. wiihsacaa"' to deny, contradict. 
2 Con. 3 CI. 
Per/. Part, withsac-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic withsuc-c be withsaec-th. 

— Per/, ic withsdc we withsdc-on. 



■ Wearpa*, wnrpan, wyrpan, werpan. 
" WUAiaam, sacan. 
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list or COMPLEX VERBS. 
§ 399. wlitan to look. 
3 Con. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, wlit-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic wlit-e he wlit. 

— Perf. ic wlftt we wlit-on. 

§ 400. wrecan to revenge, wreak, defend. 

2 Con. 1 CI. 
Per/. Part, wrec-en. 

Ind. Indef. ic wrec-e he wric-th. 

— Perf. ic wrafec we wrafec-on 

§401. wredn"* to cover, 

3 Cod. 3 CI. 
Perf, Part, wrog-en. 

Bid. Indef. ic wreo he wr^h-th. 

— Perf ic wreih we wrug-on. 

§ 402. wrigan to cover, lira. 
3 Cob. 2 CL 
Perf. Part, wrig-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic wrig-e, thii wrih-st, he wrfh-th. 1 ** 

— Perf. ic wrdh we wrie-on, 

§ 403. wringan to wring. 
3 Con. I CI. 
Perf. Part, wrung-en. 
Ind, Indef. ic wriag-e he wring-th. 

— Perf. ic wrang we wrnng-c*. 



" Wti&», wryrfii; terrtft, uroA. 
■ WrOU, wr&th. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

§ 404. writhan to wreathe, writhe. 
3 Cod. 2 CI. 
Per/. Part, writh-en. 
Ind. Indef. ic wn'th-e. 
— Perf, ic wrath we writh-on. 

1UFIKIICT VERBS. 

§ 405. Besides the Complex verba which we have 
classed under their respective conjugations, there are 
others that present only the Infinitive, or tbe Infinitive 
with a single person or more. The same thing also occurs 
among verbs of the Simple Order. 

§ 406. We sometimes meet with words tbat are evi- 
dently participles, although no verbs to which they can be 
assigned, any longer exist. Such generally have ge pre- 
fixed to them when they terminate in -ed, -od, etc. 



§ 407. In some languages, as in our own, verbs are 
very often made by the simple employment of nouns with 
the appropriate signification. This, strictly speaking, 
is never tbe case in Anglo-Saxon, though all verbs in that 
language owe their origin to nouns. 

§ 408. Anglo-Saxon verbs are formed from nouns by 
the addition of the termination -an or -ian ; as, dttel apart, 
dael-an to divide ; b!6: a sacrifice, bl6t-an to lacrifice ; bod 
an edict, bod-iaa to proclaim ; car care, car-ian to take 
heed, to be anxious. Such forms as bedn, tebn, foil, hdn, 
are evidently contracted."' 

"° The common opinion is that the terminations which go lo form 

verbs from nouns in Anglo-Saion, are expressive of giving or batoK- 
ing, possession and motion, being no other than the infinitives nnnan t- 
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ORIGIN AND 

Sometimes the termination -gean, -gao or -gian is used ; 
IS, sceawi-gean, sceawi-gan to look : gethyld-giao to en- 
dure. Indeed, -ian appears to be no other than a softened 
form of these endings, and to have therefore the same 
original signification as -an. Thus we have sceawi-gean, 
sceawi gan, sceawi-an: gethyld-gian, gethyld ian ; forht- 
gean, forht-ian. The last verb has the adjective forht 
timid for its root. It not unfrequently happens that we 
find verbs formed in that way from adjectives, and also 
from words which have dropped out of the Anglo-Saxon 
vocabulary both as nouns and as adjectives, but which are 
to be met with in many instances as nouns in the cognate 
languages and dialects. It is very probable, however, that 
in all such cases the verb preserves the original noun in 
itself. 

§ 409. In a subsequent stage verbs were compounded ; 
as, get&ancmetan (o deliberate, from getJbanc mind, thought, 
and metan to measure, compare : ut-gan to go out, from lit 
out and gan to go. 

give or bestow, fcgan to have or possess, and gin to go. An is generally 
considered (he original form of the first verb, as nnnan (a nan !) may 
be a double form like gangan. Bat are not agan and gin themselves 
made by means of a significant ending J And did none of the verbs, 
into the composition of which these are said to enter, exist before they 
were formed 1 
• There can be very little donbt that St one time the infinitives of all 
Anglo-Saxon verbs had the same forms as the corresponding nouns, 
and that after wards one verb, sad only one, was employed to distin- 
guish the former part of speech from the latter. We will also say 
that ibat verb was unnan, gennnan, ind. indef. ic an, gean, signifying 
to give either to imp's self or to another person, or thing. Thus, dael-an 
to give a part, bldt-an to give a sacrijbt, bod- ian to give an edict, car- 
Ian to give care. Ba'elh-ian to wash, therefore, is not " ba'eth-gan to 
go to a bath," but ba'eth-gean to give a iciij-and so throughout the 
vocabulary. See also Appendix D. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

ADVERBS. 

§410. The following are the moft of the Adverbs in 
Anglo-Saxon not formed by the termination -lice : 
a always, ever, forever, ATI. 
■dun down, downwards, adowh. 
aefer ever, always. 

aeft after, again, bthind, aft, afterward*. 
aeftewearde afterward*, after, behind. 
aeghwaer everywhere. 

aeghwanon everywhere, every way, on all side'. 
aegh wider on every ride, every way. 
aegylde without amend*. 
aelcor elsewhere, betide*, ot/ierwise. 

aer ere, before, tamer, earlier, frit, heretofore, formerly, 
already, tame time ago, lately, jutt now, till, until. 

aetgaedere together. 

aetaithestan at length, at last. 

aet-aomne in a turn, at once, together, alto, likewise. 

aforth aheayt, continually, daily, still. 

ahwaer-gen everywheie, again, continually. 

ahwar somewhere, anywhere, in anywise. 

ahwonan/row what place, whence, anywhere, somewhere. 

algeates always,altogether, all gates. 

aainga one by one, singly, at once, clearly, plainly, en- 
tirely, altogether, necessarily. 

unlapum/rom one part, at once, one by one. 

uundran asunder, apart, alone, privately. 

athftcon/rom thence. 
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ADVtBBi. 

awa always. 

»weg away, out. 

awoh awry, unjustly, wrongfully, badly. 

baeftan «/ier, hereafter, afterward*. 

begeond beyond. 

benylhan beneath, below, under. 

bufao above, before, beyond, moreover. 

<i line w card downward). 

eall-swa also, likewise. 

pal In eg always. 

eallunga all along, altogether, entirely, quite, indeed, at 
all, assuredly, utterly, absolutely, excessively. 

ealmaeat almost. 

eftsooa soon after, again, eftsoons. 

eademes equally, likewise, in like manner, together. 

et-ivf hstan far aet-n^hstan at last, lastly. 

leor far, at a distance. 

fotan only. 

fore- w ear d forwai ds, before, first. 

forhwaega at least. ■ 

forhwatm wherefore, why. 

force before, sooner. 

forth forth, thence, further, directly, forward. 

furthan also, too, even, indeed, further. 

further further. 

gea yea, yes. 

geara yore, formerly, for a long time; well, certainly, 
enough. 

geliende nigh, near at hand. 

gehwaer on every side, everywhere. 

gehwaetheres anywhere, on every tide, every way. 

gehwanon on all sides, round about. 

gehwider whithersoever, anywhere, everywhere. 

geh'ce likewise, also, at. 
m 14 
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gen again, moreover, besides, at length, as yet, hitherto. 
genog sufficiently, abundantly, enough. 
geo formerly, of old. 
geond yond, yonder, thither, beyond. 
gese yes, yea. 
gewelhwaer everywhere. 
gy t yet, hitherto, moreover, still, at yet. 
heooa hence, front hence: — heonon-forih, henceforth. 
her here, note, at this time : — her-aefter hereafter. 
liider hither: — hider-ward hitherwards. 
hindati behmd: — hindweard hindwardt. 
hii how, in what manner. 
hugu, hugu-da'el a little, but a little, at least. 
hiimetB how, in what manner. 

hum, huru-ttunga at leatt, at all events, yet, on "y. indeed, 
especially. 

hwaene somewhat, almost, a Utile, tcarcely. 

hwaenne when. 

hwaer where. 

hwart besides, in short, indeed, moreover. 

hwaethre whether. 

hwf why, wherefore, for what, indeed. 

hwidtr whither. 

hwoo a Rttle, a little while, rarely. 

hwooa whence, where. 

in Dan within, inwardly: — innan-weard, inward* 

lange long, a long time. 

litlum with little, in pieces, by degrees. 

lung re immediately, forthwith. 

mi more; rather, of more value ; afterwards. 

mafelum in parts. 

maest most, more than. 

nfi no, not. 
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naefre never. 

naes not. >' 

na-hwaer nowhere. 
n a.- h wan an never, nowhere. 
na-laes no less, not only. 
nalles not at all, not, no. 
ne not, nay, by no meant. 
neah nipA, near, almotl. 
nein nearly, almost. 

neothan beneath, downwards ;— neothe-weard downwards. 
nese nay, nof, no. 
Din not, no. 

nither down, downward*, below :-nither-weard downward*. 
nd-hwit by no meant, not. 
nil now, still, since, then. 
oft oft, often. 

on-an i» one, once /or ally continually. 
on-gean again. 
on-hinder backwards, behind. 
on-waeg away. 
oth until, even to, as far at. 
raethe soon, quickly, rath. 
samod also, likewise, together, 
tide far, widely. 
■Ith late, lately, afterwards. 

siththan afterwards, after that, then, thenceforth, since, 
further, moreover, successively, in order. 
tone, soon, immediately, forthwith. 
Gtille, still, 

sunder asunder, apart. 
aw a thus, so. 

■withe very, much, very much, greatly. 
■ymle always, ever, constantly, continually. 
tela well, rightly. 
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rmouar. 

Id (w>, a/so, 
tamtatee. 

ft a (Am, unfi/, teAife, whilst, when, at. 
tftae r (Aere ; where, whither. 
tines ojthii,for this, so far, »o much *o, that, 
whereby, whereof. 

iha.eA.from that place, thence, only. 

tjjanon thence, whence. 

tljonoe (Am, immediately, when, ihtce, whilst, aj 

tjjriwa thrice, three limes. 

tfcus (Aim, so. 

tjhyder thither: — tjjyder-weard thitherward*. 

ufao above, high, upward*, from above. 

op up, upward ; — upweardes upward*. 

ii out, without, abroad: — dte-weard outward*. 

titan outwards, without, outwardly. 

vel toe'/, mucA, enough, truly, 

with-ufan above, from above. 

with-utan without. 1 



1 The forms which the foregoing adverbs take are mostly these : 

rf, aa ;— orftfn, adif oe, of diint ; — oa/cr, aefre ; — w/(, eft, seder, aeft 
Inn-, — aigkaaer, aeghwar, -hwer, agtawar, ahwaer, oeghwaer, — 
atgkvjimtnt, aeghwonon, -hwonenp.-hwanun, -Lwanum, -hwanaa; — 
aeghrridtr^ ahwider; — ndcor, aelcra; — aegylde, agild;— a'cnt, aeene; 
— a'er, it, tr, a'eron, ear; — aet-gauitre, togaedere; — att-sottoii, 16- 
■omne ; — aJtaar, ahwer, ahwor, awcr, awym; — akictman, abwoucm] 
— jMwufran, asundron ;—&ma, a wo ;— aweg, anwrg. 

batftan, baefia ;~begamd, begeondan, beitmdan ; — btnytltan, be 
oeotb, benewhan, beniiuha;— kifan, bufbn, abufan, be-ofan; — 
diiaevxard, ddnewtrd. 

calLneg, eatlnig ; — eaB-STCd, adiwa, alswif, ealswa' ;— cnUunga, eall- 
ftiga, eallinga, eallnunge ; — ealmaest, aclmapst ; — tndimes, ecdemrM, 
•eodemea, aendemeat 

jWr, feorr, leorran j— -fore-Beard, ibr-weard;— forhwe)*t, forhwou, 
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COMPARISON or ADVERBS. 
COMPARISON Or ADVERBS. 

§ 411. Many Adverbs, especially those which end in -e 
and -lice, admit of comparison. In that case the final 
vowel of the positive is cut off, and the syllables -or and 

forliwi, -hwig;— furUian, furthon, furthum ;— fvrlior, fnrthur, for. 
thor. 

g'&> S SP i — gc&ra, ge6re, gear we, g£na ; — ft/neaer, gehwar ; — gen, 
gona, gien, giena ; — gm6g, geoSh, o6h ; — gti, ie6, io, in; — gtu, gyas, 
i*e ;— gyl, git, girt, giea, get, geta, geot, ieue. 

heona, lieunon, heonun, hconnne, heonane, hinan; — Aer, haer; — 
Htr-atfier, hyr after;— Aider, hyder, hieder, bither;— tendon, byndan ; 
— An, hail ; — iu/aent, bwene ; — laeanme, hwenne, hwonne, ahwaenne ; 
— Amur, hwar ; — Aiof, hwig, hwy ' ; — tender, hwyder, hwaedar ; — 
Avon, fawoan ; — kuona, hwonan, behwon. 

innan, inn, inne. 

lange, longe ; — liOam, lyllnm, litlon. 

md, ma'e, more, mara, mtire, 

nd, nd; — notfre, nefre, nofor; — n&Jtmaer, nn-whar, na-war, na- 
wer, na-hwera, hwern, nedhwemo, neSwerno; — nd-teoanan, na. 
hwenan ; — ndlaa, na-les, nallas, nils ; — naSa, nallaes ; — ntih, neabg, 
nth; — neothan, niothan, nylhan, nlthan, neolhone ; — nese, naese ; — 
niiier, nylher, nylhor, nether; nitXer-vteard, nither-irard, nither-wart, 
nilher-werd, niiher-weardea ; — tia-Awti, nd-wiht, nttu, nSht, ndcht. 

ongean, ongen, angean, agean, agen ; — on-ieaeg, on-weg; — M, 
oththe. 
raetltt, rath, ratbe. 

tamed, samad, 5omcd,so[Dixl ; — sithihan, sytbthan,sithfhen,aeththai], 
■ithen, aithtba, sytbtbon, sython ;-sona, suna, besone ;—stille, stylle ; 
— sunder, sundor, svnder, syndor; — tieitKe, awythe ; — symle, aimle, 
■ymble, simble, sym.be!, aelsymle, semle. 

tela, tael, teald, leala ;. -tinea, uuia ; — titi, thage ;—Umr, (bar, ther, 
there, thaera, tbara; — t/ianon, thanone, thanonne, thannn, thanan, 
thotian, Ihonon, thona ;— tAonne, thapnne, thaen, thanne, thou; — 
lAriwa, thrywa, thriga ;— lAvi, thuss ; — On/der, ihider, Inaeder, thyther; 
—thyder-ieeard, thider-weard, (hider-weardea. 

a/an, ufa, ufane, ufeae, ufenan, ofon ; — up, npp, nppe ;— iB, ute. 

Ktl, well ; — vn/Mtan, with-iiten, -wilh-iiton. 
Ifll ]4* 
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-est are added for the comparative and superlative ; as, 
laeth-e toon, ralh-or* sooner, rath-ost soonest ; riht-lice 
jvatly, rihtlic-or more justly, rihtlic-ost most justly. 

§ 412. Some are irregular in forming the comparative 
and superlative degrees; as wel, well, bet* better, betst 
but ; yfele badly, wyrs* worse, wyrreet worst. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PREPOSITIONS. , 

§413. Prepositions in Anglo-Saxon govern different 
cases, and some of them two 01 more. They govern, I. 
The Dative: 2. The Accusative: 3. The Genitive or 
Dative: and, 5. The Genitive, Dative or Accusative. 

1. The Prepositions which govern the Dative are: 
Aefter 1 after, for, on account of, according to, through, over. 

efter. 
A'er ere, before. 
Aet at, to, next, with, against, in; of, from. 

aett. 
Baeftan after, behind; without. 

fceftan. 

be-aeftan. 



* rather, rathar. 
'bet, belt, abet. 

* wyrs, waerra, waersa. 

1 We have thought it better, in giving the differed forma of the 
Prepositions, to deviate from our common role in placing such by 
themselves. 
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PBBPOSITI0S1. 

Be* by,near to,to,at,in, upon, about, with; of, from, about, 

bi. touching, concerning ; for, became of, after, ac 

big. cording to; beside, out of. 

bf. 

bii. 
Beheonan on (Aw tide, close by. 

behionao. 
Benorthan to the north of. 
Betwynan between, among. ' 

betweonan. 

belweonum. 

bet wi nan. 
Bin nan within. 

binnoo. 

be-innan. 
Bufao. 

bufon above. 
Uulan without, except. 

biitoo. 

butun. 
Gehende, nigh. 
Mith with. 
Neati near, nigh 
Onforan before 
Oninaan v>iihir. 
Onufan above, upon. 

Ott-ufoD. 

on-uppan. 
on-uppon. 



* Some make a distinction between be and H, but they both evi- 
dently have the same origin, and are used indiscriminately by 
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ETYMOLOOT. 

T<5 ejeu beside*. 
To-emnes along. 
Tdforan before. 

to-fore d. 

to-foroo. 

Toweard toward*. 
tdweril. 

t6weardes. 

Unfeor ntgh, near. 

un-feorr. 
Wiih-northan <o the north of. 

2. Those governing the Accusative arej 
Abutan about, around, round about. 

abut on. 

onbiitan. 

onbuton. 
Begeond beyond. 

begeond an. 

beiuodan. 
Behindan behind. 
Geond through, over, at far at, after, beyond 

geonda. 

Mil among, at, mid, in. 

Ongean against, opposite, opposite to, towards. 

oogen. 

angean. 

ageu. 
SitbthaD after, since. 

■itbthoD, 
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Timrh through, by. 
Wilh-acfLan behind, after. 
With-foran before. 
With-geondan about, throughout. 
With-innao within. 
With -man without. 
Ymb round, about. 

ymbe. 
Ymb-utao round about, toil/tout, beyond, except. 

ymbe-iitan. 

emb-utan. 

3. Those which govern the Genitive or Dative are ' 
Of of, from, out of, concerning. 

af. 
To to, towards, for, under,frpn. 
Tomiddes tn the middle, in the midst, among. 

4. Those governing the Dative or Accusative are ; 
A-etforao close before, close by, before, at. 

before)), 
befeore. 
Betwuh betwixt, among. 
betuh. 
betwy. 
betwih. 
betwyh 
betweoh. 
betweohg. 
be tux. 
betweox. 
betwnx. 
betwnxt 
betwyx. 
betwixt 
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KTYMOI.OOT. 

For for, on account of, became of, according I 
Gemanf among. 

gemong. 

among. 

onmang. 



iDoan in, info, within. 

iDDOD. 
Into" into, in. 
Mid with, by meant of, among. 

myd. 
Ofer oner, above, upon, betide, beyond. 

ouer. 
On in, into, with, among, on, upon. 



Oth to, unto, till. 

Togeanes toward*, to, againtt, to meet. 

togenes. 
Uppsn upon ; beyond, after, againtt, from. 

uppon. 
Uta.ii without, beyond. 

UtOD. 



6. Those which govern the Genitive, Dative or Ac- 
cusative are : 
Andlang along, by the tide of; through, during. 

andlong. 

ondloog. 

anlongne. 

onloogne. 

hug. | 
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Frara from. 

ft*. 

from. 
With against, opposite ; near, about, by, before, by the tide 
of, along ; toward*, with, for, instead of, through. 

§ 414. A Preposition is sometimes separated from the 
word which it governs, and in that case it is placed before 
the verb in the sentence. Several of the compound pre- 
positions are also elegantly divided by the nouns or pro- 
nouns depending upon them. 

§ 415. Some Prepositions are of an inseparable nature, 
and much used in the composition of Anglo-Saxon words. 
These will be found among the Prefixes given under § 75. 



CHAPTER X. 



§ 416. Conjunctions in Anglo-Saxon are either single 
words or phrases. The principal are contained in the fol- 
lowing list. 

ac but, whether. 

and and. 

andhwaether notwithstanding, but yet. 

a- the, a-thy therefore, to far that, to much. 

butan but, unlets, except. 

eac also, likewise, and, moreover. 

eornostlice therefore, but. 

fortha because. 

fortham for this reason that, on (Aw account that, be- 
cause, for that cause, for, therefore. 
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■TTMOLMY, 

fbrtfti therefore, wherefore, for, because. 

ge and, also : ge — ge, aeghwaether ge — ge, aegther g» 
— ge both — and, at well — at to— as. 

gif if, when, though. 

hwaet moreover, but, wherefore, because'. 

hwaetbre whether, nevertheless, get, but, if: hwaettaer, 
tj(e — ^e whether — or. 

hwi wherefore, indeed. 

laes-hwon, the laes, (he Ues the, th;f laes, t)if laes 
tfte, las the iesi, 7ej( (Ad/. 

naes na, naes tie neither. 

nathor neither, nor : nathor ne — ne neither — nor. 

ne neitlier, nor ; nene, neitlter. 

nemoe 6uf, except, unktt. 

nytntjje except, face, unfesj. 

ODO t/ ; odo hwaet fcuf ; ono nu if now : ono gif DUf i/ 1 . 

oththe or, either ; oththe — oththe either — or. 

other-twega or other-thara etfAer 0/ the two, often in the 
first clause for oththe. 

■am whether : sam — sam whether — or. 

aet therefore, on that account. 

aiithlice but, wherefore, therefore. 

swa, swi Bwa at, to at, at if; awa same, swa some to, 
alto ; awa same awa the tame at, at, even at ,- same ylce 
awa in tuch wite at, to at ; eall swi alto ; swi eac to at, 
alto; swa theah yet, but for all that, neverthelttt, however ; 
■ws> — ew£, swfi. — awa swa to — as, that, awa wel swa, so 
well as ; swa thaet to that. 

swilce at if, at it were, to that, alto, moreover, teeing. 

thaet that ; — 16 thon tjaet, tn order /Aa(. 

the (Aon, wliether, either, or, whether — or. 

t&e&h though, although, yet, ttill, however; tbeah the 
although ; theah hwae there yet, nevertheless moreover, but 
yet, but. 
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IHTBIUICTIOKS. 

tjjonne therefore, wherefore, but, than ; gif tjjonne if 
indeed. 

tjtf for, became, therefore : thf—fyf, Ijtf— tfce there- 
fore, became; also, for tfc^ — for th^, for thj — t&e, for 
th^— for th4m, for tfci— for tftfim 1&e, for tbim Ijje— for 
tj)^ therefore — because. 

we'nre except, saving, but. 

with t.jjorj tjjaet, so (Au(, provided that. 

■witodlice 1 but, for, therefore, wherefore. ' 



CHAPTER XI. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

§ 417. The Mowing are the most of the Anglo-Saxon 
Interjections : 

afaestlS O certainly ! O assuredly ! 



1 The various forma of the preceding among others are these: 
ae,oc; — and, aende, ends, ond;— d tiit, d tky 1 : more properly nw 
the. 
Mian, brfton, biitun, Mte. 

forOiam, forthin, fbrthdn , fortham the, fonhia the i—forttl, forthy*, 
forthfe, forthy' the, forthi thonne. 

Jaet, hwig, hwy'. 

ndM(w,naiher, nathaer, nawttaer, nauther ; — wmnt, nimne, nymne; 

— nymthe, nimthe, nemthe. 

etto&e, ithor, anther, ather. oththon, onther. 

Mm. som ;--siv&, awa'e, aua'e ; — notice, swylce, sole. 

(Met, that, lhaette contracted from lhaet the ;— thtaX, than, tWth, 
tha'eh ; — thmme, thanne. 

witodVa, witedlice, witudlice. 
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eHi O! alas! Oh! eala. eali very well! ea!a gif Oh 
if; I wish : eL\A tjjaet Ok that ! eala hu Oh hum. 

erne lo ! behold ! truly ! alefbe behold all ! 

eo w wo ! alat ! 

he no behold ! 

hi'g O.' hi la hi o7<«.' 

hiu ha ! 

hui Ao .' 

la O / OA .' /o .' fceAoW .' 

taeg tush ! pish '. 

wa woe ! alia ! wi U Ok ! O if! wi 16 wi wetl-a-way ! 
well-a-day '. alas! 

wella wel toe/i wei/ / wel Id' well aloe ! 

OBIOIN AND FORMATION OP THE INDECLIN- 
ABLE PARTS OP SPEECH. 

§ 418. Admitting the view which we have taken of the 
formation of the Anglo-Saxon verb to be correct, it cannot 
be considered in any case as the direct source of the ad- 
verb, preposition, conjunction and interjection. These 
most therefore have some other origin assigned them. 

The indeclinable parts of speech are either derived from 
words which still exist in the language as nouns, adjec- 
tives' or pronouns, or they are themselves primitive words, 
and, as such, were once used as nouns. In proof of our 
assertion we will give a few examples. 

1. With regard to Adverbs : as, 

Hwi'lum awhile, note, from hwil lime, space. 

Thances/Veely, gratefully, from thane favor, thanks, will. 

' The various forms of these are : 

tola, aealo, eaivla, h6li ; — efnt, aefne, Gofoc. 

kmo, heonu \—\uf, haig. 
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Gyt get,(rom giht that, staying. This noun in the sense 
of time is still found united with another word ; as, gebed- 
giht bed-time. Its other forms are gihth, geht, gyte. 

Lange a long time,ls probably no other than the accu- 
sative fem. of lung long, hwile time being understood. 

2. With regard to Prepositions : as, 

Bi by, near, is the same as \>f a habitation. 

Gemang among, taking away the prefix ge, differs but 
little from raenge a crowd, multitude. Menge exists as 
one of the numerous forms of maenigeo. 

Thurh, tjhuruh, through, thorough are the same as 
(jhoru, tjjuruh, duru a door or passage of any kind. 

3. With respect to Conjunctions : as, 

Eac also, and, moreover, and eaca addition are one and 
the same. Eac must have been the form of the noun at 
one time. 

Gif if and the verb gifan to give must both be referred 
to nouns no longer in existence, but of which the con- 
junction may preserve the form. It is evident that the 
particle was needed in the language as soon as the verb. 

4. With respect to Interjections : as, 

Wa woe ! alat! which is the noun wa icoe, sorrow, af- 
fliction. 

5. Many of the indeclinable parts of speech in the lan- 
guage are compounds : as, na-hwaer nowhere ; be-hindan 
behind; and-hwaether notwithstanding; afaest-l£ O cer- 



' We may say thai the adverb, pre position, and conjunction, have 
preserved, in many ca*es, the root of the noun and of the verb un- 
changed. But more of (hie view of the subject elsewhere. 
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PART III.— SYNTAX 



§ 419. Syntax, which is divided Into Concord and 
Government, is the arrangement of words in a sentence, 
according to certain rules established by usage. 



§ 420. The verb agrees with its nominative in number 
and person : as, 

Ic lufige I' lone. 

Thti writst Than tcritest. 

He waea rihtwi's He woe righteous. 

We standath We Hand. 

Ge etath Ye or you eat. 

Wagaa burs ton Waves buret. 

Note. The subject usually elands before lie verb, bat when thfi 
or thonne Vim, is introduced before a consequent proposition, it is 
commonly placed after il ; although, as in English, the particle in 
most cases is omitted, and the subject maintains its natural position 
in the sentence. Negation also, in some instances, has the effect of 
throwing it alter the verb. 

§ 421. A noun of multitude may have the verb either 
in the singular or plural number, or two verbs of different 
numbers even in the same sentence : as, 

Eall t&aet foic anis and All the people arose and 

Btodon, Hood. 
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§ 432. Two or more nominatives in the singular con- 
nected by and and, either expressed or understood, have 
the verb in the plural : as, 

Synderlice hine Petrus and Peter and James and John 
Iacobus and leihannea and Andrew asked him 

and Andreas acsedon privately. 

§ 423. The verbs of affirmation or existence may have a 
nominative both before and after them : as, 

God waes tjjaet Word God was the Word. 

TJiaet bith Godes weorc That is God's work. 
Hig wurdon gefrynd They were made friends, 

§ 424. The first of the two nominatives may be one of 
the singular neuters, this and t&aet, belonging to the verb, 
and referring to a noun, both in the plural : as, 
Ne synt na this wodes These (this) are not th» 

mannes word words of a madman. 

§ 425. The article agrees with the noun which it defines 
in gender, number and case I as, 

Se anweaida The governor. 

'Ill* haethenan . The heathen. 

Thaes lichaman Of the body. 

§ 426. It also is frequently used before proper names, 
and after possessive and other pronouns : as, 
Se Johannes John. 

On tlji'num ths.m balgrim In thy holy name. 

§ 427. All adjectives, including all other words having 
the nature of adjectives, agree with the nouns to which 
they belong in gender, number and case : as, 

Lengran dagas Longer days. 

Theosstow This place. 

Twegen englas Two angels. 

L6cigende ge gesedth Looking ye shall see. 

m j5» 
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§ 428. The perfect participle with habban to have does 
not always agree with the nominative, but is frequently 
inflected and made to agree with the governed word : as, 

A'enne haefde he swa One he had made to strong. 
swithne geworhtne 

§ 429. The relative agrees with its antecedent in gen- 
der and number, but its case depends upon some other word 
in the sentence : as, 

Sum wi'f sco haefde A ctrlain woman who had. 

Tfaii tfce eart Thou who art. 

Se man, se tie The man, he, who. 

Se be tjjdm He by whom. 

§ 430. The relative is frequently omitted : as, 
l^ia waes sum consul Boe- Then was there a certain 
tius waes haten consul (who) was named 

Boelhius. 

§ 431. The personal pronoun supplies the place of the 
relative, when ij)e goes before : as, 

The thurh bis wilian Through whose will. 

Tfce tfrurh hine Through whom. \ 

§ 433. The interrogative and the word that answers to 
it, must be in the same case : as, 

II waes anlicnya ys tj^is ? Whose image is this ? C«- 
Thaes Caseres. sar's. 

§ 433, Nouns signifying the same thing agree in case ; 
u, 

Aelfred Cyning JSng Alfred. 

§ 434. Sometimes a noun defined by the article is re- 
peated after the pronoun which expresses it, agreeing with 
it in the same case : as, 

He se bisceop He the bishop. 
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GOVERNMENT. 
2. GOVERNMENT. 

§ 435. One nnun governs another, when a different per- 
son or thing is signified, iu the genitive case : as, 

Godes mildse God's mercy. 

Waetera saes Waters of the tea. 

§ 436. A noun united with an adjective, which ex- 
presses either praise or blame, is put in the genitive : as, 

This folc is heardes modes. This people is of hard mind. 

He waes aethelre strynde. He was of a noble race. 

§ 437. Nouns denoting measure, value, age, and the 
like, are put in tbe genitive: as, 

Threora mila brad Tkree milet broad. 

Sex peninga wyrthe Six pence worth. 

A'nea gearea lamb A yearling lamb. 

§ 433. Nouns answering the question when 1 are pat 
either in the genitive or the dative ; but how long 7 in the 
accusative : as, 

This wttbs fetfrthes geares Thit wot in the fourth year. 

Othre si'the At another time. 

Thaer hig waeron seofon They were there seven en- 
dagos fulle fire days, 

§ 439. A noun answering the question where? may be 
put in the genitive : as, 

Eorthan getenge Prostrate on the ground. 

§ 440. Ham home, when the question is made by 
whither'? is put in the accusative : as, 

Tha he ham com When he came home. 

§ 441. Tbe cause, manner and instrument in relation to 
a thing are put in the dative case : as, 

His agenum willum Of hie own will. 

Micelre stefne With a loud voice, 

Billum abreotau. With bill* to destroy. 
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§ 442, Nouns are used absolutely in the dative case 
with participles : as, 

Gebigedum coeowum Knees being bent. 

Him t&encendutn He thinking. 

§ 443. A pronoun in the neuter gender sometimes go- 
verns the genitive case singular : as, 

N&ntbing gre'nes Nothing green. 

§ 444. Adjectives denoting plenty, want, desert, Hieness, 
dignity, care or desire, knowledge, ignorance, etc., govern 
either the dative or the genitive : as, 

Full Halgum Gaste Full of the Holy Spirit. 

Fugel fetherum deal A bird deficient in feathers. 

Deathes scyldig Deserving death. 

§ 445. Partitives, superlatives, interrogative* and nume- 
rals, usually employ the genitive case plural : as, 
Nsenig tjjinga No one of things. 

Scipfo, se besta Rdmana Scipio, the best of the Ro~ 

witenu man senators. 

Twentig wintra Twenty years. 

§ 446. The comparative degree governs nouns and pro- 
nouns in the dative case, when it can be translated by 



Hefigeran t&aere M 



Weightier than the law. 



§ 447. Verbs for the most part govern the accusative 
when a direct object is implied : as, 

Thisne man in lufige I love this man. 

Norm. The object is commonly placed before the verb; devia- 
tions from this rule, though, are frequent. 
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fiOVERNMENT. 

§ 448. Verbs of governing, wanting, enjoying, and the 
like, require the genitive case : as, 

He wealt ealles He governs all. 

Ne tbearf he canes thinges Nor needs he anything. 
Gif hi tjjaes wudabenugon If they have enjoyment of 
the woods. 

§ 449. Verbs of serving, fattening, answering, etc., govern 
the dative case : as, 

We tjbeowiath blithelice We will serve the king with 

tjjfirn cynge joy. 

Sunu nun, hlyste minre My son, listen to my coun- 

lare set. 

"X^i ne myhton big him Then were they not able to 

andswarian answer hint. 

§ 450. A verb of ffl^raalion or existence may govern the 
dative : as, 

Wes us fsfele fre6nd Be to u* a faithful friend. 

§ 451. An impersonal verb governs the dative : as, 
Me tjjuhte It seemed to me. 

§ 452. Reflexive veihs govern the pronoun in the accu- 
sative: as, 

Icmereate I rest myself. 

Nora. Reflexive and Impersonal verbs generally follow both the 
subject and the object 

§ 453. Verbs of thanking, admonishing, etc., govern the 

dative case of the person with the genitive of the thing : as, 

Sceolde his drihtne t&an- Should thank his lord for 

cian tjjaea leanes the reward. 

Afanat&onetbaesangyldes Admonish that one of the 
retompense. 
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§ 454. Verbs of ordering, giving, doing, and the like, 
govern (he accusative with the dative : ai, 

TJifts thing ic eow betxle This thing I order you. 

Hwaet gifst t,hu me What ijieesl thou me ? 

Doth ge him that sylfe Do ye the tame to them. 

§ 455. Verbs of asking, teaching, etc., govern the accu- 
sative both of the person and thing: as, 

Hyne axodon tfta bigspell They asked of him the para- 
ble. 
Ic t : he' maeg ta'ecan other I can teach thee another 
th'mg thing. 

§ 456. Verbs of naming or terming govern both the ob- 
ject and the appellation in the accusative : as, 

God hettjb&faestnisseheo- God called the firmament 
. fenan heaven. 

Nemde hine Drihten. Termed him Lord, 

§ 457. Sometimes, however, we find the appellation in 
the nominative : as, ^ 

Tha wafcs sum consul thaet Then was there a certain 

we heretoha hatath consul that we caWhere- 

§ 458. But h&tan signifying to be called or named, takes 
a nominative both before and after it : as, 

Se hitte Lucifer Who was called Lucifer. 

§ 459. One verb governs another that depends upon it, 
in the infinitive mood : is, 

Hwaet Bceal ic singan ? What shall or ought I to 

ting ? 

§ 460. The infinitive mood may be preceded by the ac- 
cusative case : as, 

Swit ge gesedth me habban Am ye see me have. 
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QOVKRNMEHT. 

§ 461. The gerund is always governed by the preposi- 
tion to which precedes it : as, 

Ic do eow to witonne I do you to wit. 

§ 462. Participles and gerunds have the same govern- 
ment as the verbs to which they belong : as, 

Gwethende t&aet ylce ge- Uttering the tame prayer. 

bed 
Hearran to habbanne A lord to have. 

§ 463. The perfect participle of a verb which governs 
two cases, when united with a verb of existence, retains 
only the latter of them : as, 

Waes him nama sceapen A name was given hint. 

§ 464. Adverbs qualify other words, and some of them 

may be defined by the indeclinable article : as, 
Wislice ic sprece I speak wisely. 

To micel Too much. 

Neab f if thusenda werai Almost jive thousand men. 
Swithe wel Very welt. 

Hie laes The leu. 

Thy ma The more. 

§ 465. Two or more negatives strengthen the nega- 
tion : as, 

Ne geseah naefre nan man No man ever {never) sou 
God (not) God. 

§ 466. Some adverbs govern the genitive : as, 
Forth nihtes Far in the night. 

Mid laes worda With less words. 

Nehst thaere eaxe Nearest the axle. 

Note. Adverbs for the most part are placed arbitrarily In the sen' 
retire. Ne always stands before the verb which it qualifies. Wofdi 
compounded with this particle do not express a complete negation nn- 
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lea* it it also added in its simple Mtue, and occupies its proper posi- 
tion. When na. having the sense of net, is used in connexion with 
it, the verb is placed between them. Nor and ff* are expressed by 
ne ne when one ne already precedes, or after anther neither , by only 
a single ne in each member. 

§ 467. Prepositions govern different cases as specified 
in §413. Thug, 

Tdmiddes hyra. In the midst of them. 

Of aelcum treowe Of every tree. 

Thui-h. me sylfne By myself, 

§ 468. Conjunctions connect sentences and parts of sen- 
tences, as well as words of the same kind : as, 

Ic com win-ear d and ge I am a vine and ye are 

synt twigu branches. 

Gesceop God heofenan and God created heaven and 

eorthan earth. 

Otb thone fin and twentugo- Until the one and twentieth 

than daeg thaes ylcan day of the tame month. 

monthes. 

§ 469. The conjunctions gift/*, thaet thai, sam whether, 
theah though, swilce at if, etc., are followed by the sub- 
junctive mood when anything doubtful or contingent is 
implied : as, 

Gif he wille and cunne his If he will and can confess 

daeda sndettan Aw deeds. 

Hwaet do ic t&aet ic ace What shall I do that /stay 

lifage have eternal life ? 

Sam hio monnum god Whether it may teem good 
tfcince to men. 

§ 470. But when a simple declaration is made, the in- 
dicative follows : as, 

Gif we secgath If we soy. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

§ 471. The verbal conjunction utan, uton, ntun kt ut, 
governs the infinitive : as 

Ulan biddan God Let us beseech God. 

Uton gan heonon Let us go hence. 

UtuD faran to Bethleem Let us go to Bethlehem. 

§ 472. Interjections may be followed by a nominative, 
dative or accusative case : as, 

L& t.bii liccetere O thou hypocrite t 

Wa tjbam men Wo to the man ! 

Wa eow boceras Wo to you scribes ! 

§ 473. The indefinite form of the adjective is used with 
common nouns, when the interjection is either expressed 
or understood : as, 

Ea!a, leof hlaford Alas ! beloved matter. 

Awyrgede woruld-sorga Accursed worldly cares ! 

§ 474. But with pronouns of the first and second persona, 
the definite form usually occurs: as, 

Ic wrecca Wretched me I 

Thi stunta Foolish thou ! 
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PAET IV.— PROSODY. 



ASOLO-S1X0S POETBT IN GENERAL. 

§ 475. Anglo-Saxon poetry in its nature resembles the 
abrupt, nervous expressions of man in his uncultivated 
state. Its leading characteristic is periphrasis, which is 
always mingled with metaphor, and sometimes in great 
abundance, while artificial inversions of words and phrases 
are not uncommon. In its constitution it is precisely such 
as we would expect to meet with in an age when bards 
sung the praises of herops, taking up and arranging the 
epithets showered upon them by the applauding multitude, 
interspersed with any ideas that might occur to their own 
minds. And this feature appears as well when sacred sub- 
jects are the poet's theme as any others. The praises of 
the Deity and of the warrior chieftain are celebrated in like 
strains. 

§ 476. The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons i§ of two kinds, 
native or vernacular and Latin. The latter originated from 
the Roman and follows the same laws. It is the con- 
struction of the former that requires a brief consideration 
in this place. 

§ 477. The only rule which they appear to hare ob- 
served in the composition of their native verses was that of 
pleasing the ear, and this they effected by combining their 
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ANGLO -SAXON FOETHY IN GENERAL. 

words into a. rhythmical cadence. '" Rhylhmua," says 
Bede, " is a modulated composition of voids, not accord- 
ing to the laws of metre, but adapted in the number of ill 
syllables to the judgment of the ear, as are the. verses of our 
vulgar (or native) poets. Rhythm may exist without me- 
tre, but there cannot be metre without rhythm, which i.i 
thus more clearly defined. 

" Metre is an artificial rule with modulation : rhy thorns 
is the modulation without the rule. Yet, for the most 
part, you may find, by a sort of chance, some rule in 
rhythm, but this is not from an artificial government of the 
syllables. It arises because the sound and the modulation 
lead to it. The vulgar poets effect this rustically : the 
skilful attain it by their skill. 1 " 

§ 478. This rhythmus " the skilful" produced by such 
a choice and arrangement of their words, not disregarding 
accent, that the same length of time was required for pro- 
nouncing any two or more corresponding lines in a poem, 
although one of them might contain fewer syllables than 
the other. But in general they were satisfied with a near 
approach to the proper cadence. The following examples 
will illustrate the principle. Thus, 

Thohton tilian 
Fylle on faetum — 
Urig faethera 
Salowig pada — 
Wordum berigen, 
Mddum lufien — 
He&fod ealra 
Heah gesceafta, 
Pre a Aelmihtig — 

Judith. 
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Wereda vruldor - cyning — 

Ymb tj)6 heolstei - sceado- > 
fjiurh tfemra meahta sped. — 

Caednum. 

Mine wea - tftearfa oagunnon, 

Thaet tjjaes monnes 

Magas hycgon, 

■JTiurh tyiodne getftoht, 

'l^iaet hf todafeldon one : 

'fliaet wit, gewidost 

Io woruM - rice, 

LifdoD lath - licost, 

And mec longade. 

Hfit mec hlafurd min 

Her heard nimaii. 

Exile 1 ! Song. 



And lastly : 



Tliaet is wyrthe, 

'ftaet tk6 wer - tfceoda 

Secgon Dryhtne t^aoc 

Dugutha gehwylcre, 

The us, sith and cer, 

Simle gefremede, 

TTmih manigfealdra 

Maegna ger^oo. 

Hyaw on the Creation. 
§ 479. Alliteration, though sometimes used, was never 
a fundamental principle in Anglo-Saxon poetry. It con- 
sists in employing three words beginning with the same 
letter, if a consonant, in two adjacent and connected lines 
of rerse. The most important alliterative letter, termed 
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ANGLO-SAXON POETltY IN GENERAL. 

the chief ktler, always stands in the second line, while the 
two others which are called assistants, occupy places in 
the first. The following extract from a poem on the Day 
of Judgment, furnishes examples of this sort of alliteration, 
and likewise contains rhyme. Thus, 

Swa Aelle Aearthu 

Swa Aeofenes maerthu , 
Swa feohte feoht, 
Swa ftiihe niht; 
Swa ffcrymmes (ftraece, 
Swa tAystra wr.-icce ; 
Swa mid Drihten dream, 
Swa mid deoflum bream j 
Swa, mite mid uirathum, 
Swa tculdor mid drum; 
Swa Iff, swa death, 
SwA bim ledf bi'th. 

§ 480. In prefixed words the alliterative letter is the one 
that comes after the prefix ; and whenever the chief letter 
is a vowel the assistants are also vowels, but not necessa- 
rily the same. The initial of an unemphatic particle is 
never considered. But the reader must not expect to find 
an alliteration in every case regularly constituted. 

§ 481. All the poetry of the Anglo-Saxons may be ar- 
ranged under three heads, songs or ballads, narrative po- 
ems or romances, and lyrics. By the latter term we must 
understand their productions of a miscellaneous kind. Only 
a few specimens of their ballads and romances in the ver- 
nacular language have come down to us. 
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A LIST OF ANGLO-SAXON PHRASES. 



A' forth ever forth, from thence. 

A' to aldre forever. 

A' world world always, forever. 

A' ihf betera ever the belter. 

A' tfof ma ever the more. 

Aefre to aid re forever. 

Aefteiian sithe secondly. 

Aefter burgum through cities, openly, pubHcly. 

Aefter faece after a space, afterwards. 

Aefter rifate after right, rightly, justly. 

Aefter *am fte, aefter tfcon tfje after that, after, after- 

Aeghwilc tfcinga of all manners or fashions. 

Aegbwilce vi&m in every manner, all manner of ways. 

Aegther ge heonan ge rtjanan ooth here and there, on this 
side and that. 

Aelce healfe, aelce wise in all ways or every manner. 

Aelces cynoes of each sort or all sorts. 

A'er tfce, afer tjj&m tj>e, 8er tfcam tjjaet before that, ere 
that. 

A'erest sona, aerest tjringa, aet aferestan at first, first of all. 

A'ern micel very much. 

Aet fruman in the beginning. 

Aet handa at hand. 

Aet Deahestan at last. 

Aet rihtost by and by, presently. 

Aet si'thestan, aet si'themestan at length, at last. 

A'genes tjjances of his own accord, freely. 
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A LIST OF A NOLO -SAXON PHRASES. 

ALwonan utarj/rom without, outwardly, extrinsicalhj. 

Ad efigan beorlit in the glance of an eye, in a (winkling. 

And gehd dies and the like. 

And swa" feorth and so forth. 

A'oes hwaet at all, in any degree, anything. 

A'wa to aldie/orecer. 

Be anfealduni tingle. 
Be d stele in part, partly. 
Be eastan on the east, eastward. 
Be hwon whence. 

Be swilcum and be swilcum by such and the like. 
Be twifealdon twofold. 
Be li/aai maestan at the most. 
Be tjjam tfce as. 

Belwyh thas thiug between these things, in the mean 
while, whilst. 

Bf tjjisse wisan/oi- (Ai« cause, Aence, therefore. 
Bit-maelum piecemeal, in parts, by degrees. 

Dsfel-ma'elum piecemeal, in parts. 
Drop-maelum in drops, drop by drop. 

Eac swa, eac swilce, so also, also, moreover, very like, 
even so. 

Ball swa eft so often. 

Kail awl miceles /or so mucA, at that price. 

Ealle aetsomne in ftfe manner, at once, altogether. 

Ealle gemele, eallum gemetwn 61/ 11// means, altogether. 

Ealles, ealle waega of all, fully, altogether, in all ways. 

Eallne waeg always. 

East in lie in the east. 

East rihte due east, by or near the east. 

Eathe maeg, afethe maeg easily can, perhaps. 

Eft sona, efter sona soon after, soon. 
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Eft tjba emue ljt.il w/icr a Utile then. 

Elles hwaer elsewhere. 

Elles maest chiefly. 

Elles ofer /row some other place. 

Emne awa equally so, eoen so. 

For hwaega a! teas/. 

For hwam, for hwi toAere/iiK, toAy. 

For hwon wherefore. 

For tljaiM-p wisan/or (Aal reatoii, where/ore. N 

For tjftm tjje ftpcause. 

For t)tffor that, wherefore. 

Fir tb^ tlje/er lAa( which, since. 

For t^hysse wisac/fir (Aii came, Aenct, therefore. 

Forao ongtan opposite. 

Forth dages/ar in (Ae day. 

Forth nihtes far in (Ae Mi^Af. 

Fot-maelum, fotma'el by steps, step by step. 

Getnang tjjdm in (Ae mean time. 

GeneSli ge feor both far and near. 
Geo Her, geo dagum, geo gara, ged geara, geo hwilum 
heretofore, long ago. 

Git beheonan, or get bebionao yet nearer. 

II iihes tJjiJrt's hither and thither. 
Hii geares however. 

Hu hugu, bii hwego about, almost, nearly. 
Hii ne not., whether or not. 
Hugu da'el a Utile, bat a little, at least. 
Huru thinga at least, at all events, yet, only, indeed, espe- 
cially. 

Hwaene afer, hwene aer, scarcely before, just before. 

Hwaene laes a little less. 

Hwoet hugu somewhat, almost, nearly. 
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Hwaet hwaega, hwaet hweg, hwaet bwega, hwaet 
hwugu, hwaet hwygu about, a little, somewhat. 
Hwaet hwara somewhere. 
Hwaet lytles a little, somewhat. 
Hwaet tjjii when/ore then, what then, but, 
Hwider wega somewhere. 
Hwilon afcr sometime before. 
Hwiloo an, hwilon twa note one, now two. 
Hwylce hugu how little, at Utile as. 
Hy dcr geond yonder. 

In aldre/orecer. 

Id ste'de in the place, instead. 

Litn-maelum limb by limb. 

Litlum and lillum by little and Utile. 

Ma the more than. 

Maest ealle most of all, almost all. 

Micele ma muclt more. 

Mid aer daege at the early day or first dawn. 

Mid ealle with all, altogether, entirely. 

Mid rihle with justice, rightly, really. 

Mid tham the, mid thon, mid thon (be with that, while, 
when, whereas, in as much as, for as much as, seeing that. 

Mid fty, mid tfrf tha, mid tj)f tjje when, whilst, there- 
upon, as soon as, after that, when therefore. 

Hi ellea, na hii elles not otherwise. 

Na hwonao utane nowhere without. 

Wa tjje laes, no th^ lies nevertheless. 

Nafenige gemete in no icue, 6y no mean*. 

Naenige thinga in no one of things, not at all. 

Naes ni, naes no neither. 

Nate thaea bwon, or contracted, nateshwon, n»** *4 hwi 
5y no mean*, not at all. 
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Ne od aldre never. 

Neah and efene almost, well nigh. 

Nean and feorran /rom near and far. 

Nese, nese no no, oy no means. 

No hwit elles nothing elte. 

Nohtes hwoo without doubt. 

Nii gyt hitherto, at yet. 

N(i hwaene aer just note, a /if/fe tcftife before. 

Nii hwoone now anc/ (Aew, sometime). 

Nu du note now, immediately. 

Nii rihte straightway. 

Nii to morgen /o-morrowi. 

Nii th&jvst now, now then. 

Of ansine 16 ansine/ace to/ace. 
Of dune /rom /Ac mounlain, ifora, downwards. 
Of hwylcere wisanfrom which conn, whence. 
On aefteweard behind. 

On aegther hand, on aegthere healfe on etfA*r Aand, on 
eifner Aa/f or jjrfe, on JofA sides. 

On aegthre healfe weard toward* both side*. 

On aelcere tide of a// /tine*. 

On aeltheode, on aeltheddigneBse/roni abroad, from far. 

On Her daege a/ the first dawn. 

On Seran, on aeron, on aer daegum formerly. 

On aewiacnesse, openly, a* not being ashamed to be teen. 

On an in one, continually 

On baec behind, afterward*. 

On daeg in the day, day by day. 

On diglurn in secret. 

On eenysse forever. 

On etnn opposite,, over against. 

On f orneste, on eornust in earnest. 

On fruman in the beginning. 
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On gemang ftam in the mean time, then. 

On hwon how little, 

On hlite, on hlyle, on hlote by lot, free. 

On idel in vain. 

On lande in (fte country. 

On laste at fcw/, a( length, finally, after, behind. 

On morgen in the morning, early. 

On othre wi'san in another manner, otherwise. 

On snndran, on sundron in a separate part, separately, 
apart, asunder. 

On symbol at alt times. 

On ftanc, on ftonce with gratitude, gratefully, thank- 
fully, gratis, freely. 

On fton thaet/or (Ae reason fftof. 

On uppan against. 

Oth on ewa «n/o, as far as. 

Oth ftaes unft'I Mi*, hitherto. 

Oth ftaet until that, thitherto. 

Other hwi'le sometimes, 

Oththe furthum or farther, also, moreover. 

Oththe hvrile or while, until. 

Oththe ftis or this, even until now. 

Same ylee sw& in such wise, as, so as. 
Sona aefter soon after, again. 
Sona hrathe soon ready, immediately. 
Sona instaepe in the very step or place. 
Sona ftaes ftp, sona iwa immediately. 
Sticce-ma'elum, stycce-mselum, piece by piece, by huh 
and little, by degrees- 
Same daele in some part, or measure. 
Swa efoe even so. 

Swfi forth oththe thenceforth, until. 
Swa gerade in such manner, such like. 
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Swa hwaer swa wheresoever. 
Swa hwaeder swa, swa hwider swa whithersoever. 
Swa leng the longer. 
Swa micle swilhor so much the more. 
Swa mycele ma ao much the more. 
Swa same likewise, alto, 
Swa same nwi (Ae same as, of, eeen as. 
Swa awithe so. long at, in (Ae mean time, 
Sw& swithor — swa swithor the more — the more. 
Swt swithosl as 6es(. 

Sw4 t^earle tiery exceeding or exceedingly, at much at 
pouible. 

Swilce swilce sucA as ; swilce — swilce such — as. 

Thl — tl}£ (Aen — when, token — then. 
TTii gyt at yet, moreover. 

Thd hwi'le, tha hwi'le the (Ae loAife (Aa(, (Ae wAt'/e, wAi/e. 
'Ilia sodb as soon, immediately. 
Ilia sona tha as toon at. 
1]ia swithor (Ae rat her. 

Thaer tjbaer (Aere where, where ; tftaer — thaer uiAere — 
(Aere, (Aere — toAere. 
Tjiaer of thereof. 
TJiaer on thereon. 

Thaer rihte (Aere directly, instantly, immediately, just. 
Thaer to thereto. 

Thaes loaga t&aes (Ae period that. 
Thaes tjbe since (Aa(, after, for that, because that, that. 
Thaes tjje ma or mare so uiucA (Ae more. 
"JTiaVn mycle ma Ay so mucft tAe more. 
That is aferost (Aa( is Jirs/, in the first place. 
The laps hwaenue /es( d( any time. 
The ma the (Ae more (A an. 
Iheah gita as yet, hitherto. 
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Tfieah hwaethere yei neiwfAefeM, moreover, but yet, but. 
"Jlie&h tlje although. 
Tb.onaii tlje — tftonan whence — thence. 
Thurh syndrige dagas through sundry days, one day after 
another, day by day. 

To anuin to inam ftom one to another, only. 

To bote to boot, with advantage, besides, moreover. 

To daeg to-day. 

To efican besides, moreover. 

To emnes opposite to, opposite, over against. 

T6 bwon how Utile. 

To" morgen to-morrow. 

To niht to-night. 

T6 tham afer daege just before day. 

To tftafem, to tjji /or (Aa(, therefore. 

To tjjafem anum/or (Am end, only. 

To t&aem swithe jo that, $o far forth. 

To tjjaem tljaet fo /Ae end (A a/, furthermore. 

To tfcaea tjje to that end. 

To tjjance, to t&once thankfully, gratis. 

T6 *on to. 

To tjjon tfoaet, tfi ihf tjjaet to fAe end that. 

To ffrf for that cause. 

Under baec behind, backwards. 
Under lyfte in the open air. 

Wei hwaer,wel gehwaer/or fAe most part. 

Ymbe lytel q/ler a fiHfe. 

' The foregoing phrases which comprise the most uf those in com- 
mon nse, have been given as they ate generally found In Anglo- 
Saxon works. Some of them, as will have been perceived, are ad- 
verbial aodeonjunctiona], andothers prepositional The syntactical 
older of each member will also have been observed, 
im 17 
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APPENDIX A. 

ALPHABET Of THE I.1GLO-JI 



" It haa been much doubted whether the Anglo-Saxons 
had the use of letters when they possessed themselves of 
England. It is certain that no specimen of any Saxon writ- 
ing, anterior io their conversion to Christianity, can be pro- 
duced. It cannot, therefore, be proved (hat they had letters 
by any direct evidence, and yet some reasons may be staled 
which make it not altogether safe to assert too positively, 
that our ancestors were ignorant of the art of writing in 
their pagan state. 

1st. Alphabetical characters were used by the Northern 
nations on the Baltic before they received Christianity,' and 
the origin of these is ascribed to Odin, who heads the gene- 
alogies of the ancient Saxon chieftains as well as those of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark : and who is slated to have 
settled in Saxony before he advanced to the North. Either 
the pagan Saxons were acquainted with the Runic cha- 
racters, or they were introduced in the North after the fifth 
century, when the Saxons came to Britain, and before the 
middle of the sixth, when they are mentioned by Fortu- 
natus, which is contrary to the history and traditions of the 
Scandinavian nations, and to probability. We may remark, 

1 1 would not attribute to the Ronic letters an eslravaganl antiquity, 
but the inscriptions on rocks, etc., copied by Wormius, in his Litera- 
ture Runiccc, and by Stephanius, io lua notes on Saxo, proved thai 
the Northerns used them before they received Christianity. 
IM 
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that Run is used in Anglo-Saxon' as Runar in the Ice- 
landic, to express letters or characters. It is true that 
Odin used the runar for the purpose of magic, and that in 
Saxon run-craeftig, skilled in runas, signifies a magician ;* 
but the magical application of characters is no argument 
against their alphabetical nature, because man; of the 
foolish charms which our ancestors and other nations have 
respected, have consisted, not merely of alphabetical cha- 
racters, but even of words.* 

2d. The passage of Venantius Fortunatus, written in the 
middle of the sixth century, attests that the Runic was 
used for the purpose of writing in his time. He says : 
The barbarous Runse is painted on ashen tablets, 
And what the papyrus says, a smooth rod effects. 

Now as the Anglo-Saxons were not inferior in civilisa- 
tion to any of the barbarous nations of the North, it cannot 
be easily supposed that they were ignorant of Runic cha- 
racters,* if their neighbors used them. 

* So Cedtnon uses the word, run bith gerecenod, p. 73 ; hwaet seo 
run bude, p. 86 ; that he to him the letters should read and explain, 
hwaet ko run bude, p. 99 ; he had before said, in his account of 
Daniel and Belshazzar, that the angel of the Lord wrat tha in wage 
worda gerynu baswe bocstal'as, p. 90. 

1 Thus Cedmon says, the rnn-craeflige men could not read the 
handwriting till Daniel came, p. 90. 

' One passage in a Saxon MS. confirms this idea: "Then asked 
the ealdorman the heft-ling, whether through dry-craeft , or through 
ryn-stafas, he had broken his bonds | and be answered that he knew 
nothing of this craft." Vesp. D. 14, p. 132. Now iyn-stafas means 
literally ryn letters. We may remark that the Welsh word for Al- 
phabet is coel bren, which literally means the tree or wood of Omen ; 
and see the Saxon description of the northern Runic, in Hickes'* 
Oram. Ang. Sax , p. 135. 

* There are various alphabets of the Runa>, but their differences 
are not very great. I consider those characters to be most interesting 
which have been taken from the ancient inscriptions remaining in 
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3d. Though it cannot he doubted that the letters of our 
Saxon MSS., written after their conversion, are of Roman 
origin, except only two, the th, f>, and the p, the thorn 
and the wen, yet these two characters are all allowed by 
the best criiics to be of Runic parentage ; and if this be 
true, it will show that the Anglo-Saxons were acquainted 
with Runic as well as with Roman characters when they 
commenced the handwriting that prevails in their MSS. 

4th. If the Saxons had derived the use of letters from 
the Roman ecclesiastics, it is probable that they would 
have taken from the Latin language the words they used to 
express them. Other nations so indebted, have done this. 
To instance from the Erse language : 

For book, they have leabhar, from liber, 
letter liter* litera. 

r scriobham scribe re. 

*"""■ |pb ,„.. 

writing scriohhadh scrip tura. 

to read \ l **&* m \ legere. 

( leabham > 

But nations who had known letters before they became 

acquainted with Roman literature, would have indigenous 

terms to express them. 

The Saxons have such terms. The most common word 

by which the Anglo-Saxons denoted alphabetical letters 

wasslaef ; plural slafas, — Elfric, in his Saxon Grammar, so 

uses it. The copy of the Saxon coronation oath begins 

with, ' This writing is written, slaef be staefe (letter by 

letter) from that writing which Dunstan, archbishop, gave 

tbe North. Wormius gives those, Lit Rnn., p. B8. Hlekes, In his 
Gram. Anglo-M., c 1, gives several Runic alphabets. 

* In tbe Erse Testament, Greek letters are expressed by lilrickibb. 
Greigii. Lake uiii. 38. 
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to our lord at Kingston.' lb the same sense the word is 
used in Alfred's translation of Bede, and in the Saxon 
Gospel). It is curious to find the same word so applied in 
the Runic mythology. In the Vafthrudis-mal, one of the 
odes of the ancient Hilda of Semund, it occurs in the speech 
of Odin, who says, ' fornum stavfoui,' in the ancient letters.' 
The numerous compound words derived from staef, a 
letter, show it to have been a radical term in the language, 
and of general application. 

Staef-creft, the art of letters. 

Staefen-row, the alphabet. 

Staef-gefeg, a syllable. 

Staeflic, learned. 

Slaefnian, to teach letters. 

Staef-plega, a game at letters. 

Staef-wise, wise in letters. 

Stafa-heafod, the head of the letters. 

Stafa-naman, the names of the letters. 

The same word was also used like the Latin litera, to 
signify an epistle.* 

The art of using letters, or writing, is also expressed in 
Saxon by a verb not of Roman origin. The Saxon term 
for the verb to write, is not like the Erse expression, 

' Edda SeDluod, p. 3. In the Icelandic Gospels, for Latin and 
Hebrew letters we have Latiniskum and Ebreskum bokstefum. 
Lake niii. 38. The Franeo-theotisc, for letters, has a similar com- 
pound word, bok-staven. 

» When a letter or authoritative document is mentioned in Saxon, 
the expressions applied to it are not borrowed from the Latin, as 
Bcriplum, mandatum, epistola, and such tike ; bat it is said, " Hono- 
rhis sent the Scot a ge-writ," Sax. Ch. 39 [ desired the Pope with his 
ge-writ to confirm it, ib. 39. So Alfred, translation Bede, says, 
"The Pope sent to Augnstia pallium and ge-writ ;" here bor- 
rowing from the Latin the pallium, a thing known to them from the 
Romans, but using a native Saxon term lo express the word epistle. 
1ST 17 . 
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from the Latin scribere, bat is 'awritau,' or ' gewritan.' 
This verb is formed from a similar doud of the same mean- 
ing as staef. The noon is preserved in the Maeso-Gothic, 
where writs signifies ' a letter.' 

la like manner the Saxons did not derive their word for 
book from the Latin liber ; they expressed it by their own 
term, ' boc,' as the Northerns called it ' bog.' 

I do not mean to assert indiscriminately, that whenever 
a word indigenous in a language is used to express writing, 
it is therefore to be inferred that the people using that lan- 
guage have also letters ; because it may so happen that the 
word may not have been an indigenous term for letters, 
but for something else ; and may have been applied to ex- 
press letters only analogically or metaphorically. Togive 
an instance : the Indians of New England expressed let- 
ters, or writing, by the terms wussukwhonk, or wussuk- 
wheg. But the Indians had no letters nor writing among 
them : whence then had they these words ? The answer 
is, that they were in the habit of painting their faces and 
tbeir garments, and when we made them acquainted with 
writing, they applied to it their word for painting.* But 
though they could figuratively apply their term for painting 
to express writing, they had nothing to signify a book, 
and therefore it was necessary to ingraft our English word 
' book* into their language for that purpose. 

On the whole, I am induced to believe that the Anglo- 
Saxons were not unacquainted with alphabetical charac- 
ters when they came into England. However this may 
be, it is certain that if they bad ancient letters, they ceased 

* Thus wuvsukhosu was a painted coat. Williams' Key to the 
Language of America, p. 184. cd. 1613, and see bis remark, p. £1. 
The Malays, who have harrowed their letters from other nations, 
have used the same analogy. Their word " to write," is loolis, 
which also signifies to pai.it. See Howisoo'a Malay Dictionary. 

1(8 
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to use them after their conversion. It was the invariable 
policy of the Human ecclesiastics to discourage the use of 
the Runic characters, because they were of pagan origin, 
and had been much connected with idolatrous supersti- 
tions." Hence as soon as the Christian clergy acquired 
influence in the Saxon octarchy, all that appeared in their 
literature was in the character which they had formed 
from the Romans. 

We know nothing of the compositions of the Anglo- 
Saxons in their pagan state. Tacitus mentions generally 
of the Germans that they had ancient songs, and therefore 
we may believe thai the Anglo-Saxons were not without 
them. Indeed, Dunstan is said to have learned the vain . 
songs of his countrymen in their pagan state ; and we may 
suppose that if such compositions had not been in existence 
at that period, Edgar would not have forbidden men, on 
festivals, to sing heathen songs. But none of these had sur- 
vived to us. If they were ever committed to writing it 
was on wood or stones ; indeed, their word for book, boc, 
expresses a beech tree, and seems to allude to the matter 
of which their earliest books were made." The poets of 

* The Swedes were persuaded by the Pope, in 1001, to lay aside 
the Runic letters, and to adopt the Roman in their stead. They were 
gradually abolished in Denmark, and afterwards in Iceland. 

" Wormius infers, that pieces of wood cut from the beech tree were 
the ancient northern books, Lit. Run. p. 6. Saxo-Grammaticus men- 
tions, Lhat Fengo's Ambassadors took with them literas lgno insculp- 
tas, " because," adds Saxo, " that was formerly a celebrated kind of 
materia! to write upon," lib. iii. p. K. Besides the passage formerly 
cited from Portunalus, we may notice another, in which he speaks of 
the bark as used to contain characters. See Worm., p. 9, who says, 
that no wood more abounds in Denmark than the beech, nor is any 
more adapted to receive impressions, ib. p. 7. In Welsh, gwydd, a 
tree, or wood, is used to denote a book. So Gwilym Tea talkB of 
reading the gwydd. Owen's Diet. voc. Gwydd. 
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barbarous ages usually confide the little effusions of their 
genius to the care of tradition. Tbey axe seldom preserv- 
ed in writing till literature becomes a serious study ; and 
therefore we may easily believe, that if the Anglo-Saxons 
bad alphabetical characters, they were much more used for 
divinations, charms, and funeral inscriptions than for lite- 
rary compositions." — Sharon Turner, — Hitt. oftheAnglo- 
Saxotu, Vol. I., B. II., App., Chap. IV. 
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" This language has been thought to be a very rude and 
barren tongue, incapable of expressing anything but the 
most simple and barbarous ideas. The truth, however, is, 
that it is a very copious language, and is capable of ex- 
pressing any subject of human thought. In the technical 
terms of those arts and sciences which have been disco- 
vered, or much improved, since the Norman Conquest, it 
must of course be deficient. But books of history, belles- 
lettres, and poetry, may be now written in it, with con- 
siderable precision and correctness, and even with much 
discrimination, and some elegance of expression. 

The Saxon abounds with synonymes. I will give a 
few instances of those which my memory can supply." 

Our author here introduces a number of words as sy- 
nonymes, but which rather express the same objects under 
different relations. 
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" They had a great number of words for a ship, and to 
express the Supreme, they used more words and phrases 
than I cau recollect to have seen in any other language. 

Indeed, the copiousness of their language was receiv- 
ing perpetual additions front the lays of their poets. I 
have already mentioned that the gteat features of their poe- 
try were metaphor and periphrasis. On these they prided 
themselves. To be fluent in these was the great object 
of their emulation, and tbe great test of their merit. 
Hence, Oilmen , in his account of the deluge, uses near 
thirty synonymous words and phrases to express the ark. 
They could not attain this desired end without making 
new words and phrases by new compounds, and most of 
these became naturalized in the language. The same zeal 
for novelty of expression led them to borrow words from 
every other language which came within their reach," 

• •••••*•* 

" But the great proof of the copiousness and power of 
the Anglo-Saxon language may be had from considering 
our own English, which is principally Saxon. It may be 
interesting to show this by taking some lines of our princi- 
pal authors, and marking in Italics the Saxon words they 
contain." 



Tabeor not to be, that is the question j 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
ITie slmgs and arrows 0/ outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of trou hies, 
And bit opposing end them? To die, to sleep 1 
No mare ! and by a sleep to say me end 
The heart-ach, and the thousand natural shock* 
The flesh is heir to ! 'tieere a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep ; 
To tieep ? perchance to dream ! 
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ffiil thee conversing I forget aR time. 
All seasons, and their change ; ail please alike. 
Swert is He breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
Wil/t charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Olislening with dew ,- fragrant the fertile earth 
» After 10ft showers j and sictel the coming on 
0/"grateful evening mild ,- then silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 

COWLEY. 

Mark that swifl arrow ; how it cuts the air 1 

How it outruns the following eyt I 

Use all persuasions now and toy 
If thou canst call it back, or stay ii there. 

Thai way it went ; but thou shall find 

Ao track is left behind. 
Fool! 'tis thy life, and the fend archer thou. 

Of all the time ihou'st shot away 

m bid thee fetch but yesterday, 
And it shall be loo hard a task to do. 

TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE. 

And they made ready tie present against Joseph came at noeni for 
they heard that they should eat bread there. And when Joseph came 
home, they brought him the present which -icas in their hand into the house, 
and bowed themselves to him to the earth And he asked them of their 
welfare, and said, Is your father well, the old man of whom ye spake 1 
It he yet alive ? And they answered, thy servant our father is in good 
health, he is yet alive. And they bowed down their heads, and made 
obeisance. And he lifted up his eyes, and law hts brother Benjamin, 
his mother's son, and said. Is this your younger brother, of whom ye spake 
vntome? And he said, Gad be gracious unto thee, my son. Gen-xliii. 
B&-89. 

Then when Mary was come where Jesus teas, and taw him, she ftB 
domt at his feel, saying unto him, Lord, if than hadst been here, my tie- 
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tier had not died. When Jesus therefore taw her weeping, and tie 
Jews also leaping which came with her, he groaned in the spirit, and 
was troubled. And said. Where have ye laid Aim 1 They said unto 
Aim, Lord, come and tee. Jesus wept. Then laid tie Jews, Behold 
how hi loved him. John li. 32—36. 

THOMSOir. 

These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
An but the varied God. The rolling- year 
Is full of thee. Fail in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wife flush the fields; the toffning air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round i the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent Then thy tun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year. 



Iwas yesterday, about sunset, walking in the Bpenfietdt, Ull the night 
insensibly fell upon me. lot first amused myself with all the richness' 
and variety of colors which appeared in the western parts of heaven. 
In proportion as they faded away and went out, several stars and pla- 
nets appeared, one after another, till tie whole firmament was in <i 
glow. The blueness of the tether rcaj exceedingly heightened and en- 
livened Inj tie season of the year. 

SPENSER. 

Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 

When alt three kinds of love together meet. 

And do dispart the heart with power extreme. 

Whether shall weigh the bu\xn<:c down; taweet 

The dear affection unto kindred tweet, 

Or raging fire of love to woman kind. 

Or zeal of friends combined with virtues meet ; 

But of them all lie band of virtuous mind 

Me seems the gentle heart should most assured tend. 

Book 4.0. S. 
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LOCKE, 



Kvery man, being conscious ta himself, that he thinks, and that, which 
his mind is applied, about whilst thinking, being the ideas that are there ; 
U is past doubt, ihat men have in their minds several ideas. Such art 
those expressed by the tcords, whiteness, hardness, sjoeetnes, thinking, 
miAioD, man, elephant, arm;, drunkenness, and other: It is in the 
first place, then, te be inquired, How he comes by them ? I know it u 
a received doctrine that men have native ideas, and original characters 
■tamped upon their minds in their very first being. Locke's Essay, 
Book 11, Ch. 1. 



Haw happy is the blameless vestal's tot! 

The world forgetting, by tie world forgot) 

Eternal sunshine if the spotless mind! 

Each pray'r accepted, and each wish resign'd ; 

Labor and rest thai equal periixls keep; 

Obedient slumbers that can wake and weep ; 

Desires composed, affections ever even ,- 

Tears that delight, and sighs that uafi to heaaen, 

Grace shines aronnd her with serenesl beams. 

And whispering angels prompt her golden dreams. 

fbr her th' unfading rose e/Ederi blooms. 

And Kings of seraphs shed divine perfume*. 



Let Indians, and the gay, tike Indians, fond 
Offeather'd fopperies, the sun adore j 
Darkness has mare divinity for me ; 
It strikes thought inward, it drives bark the soul 
To settle on herself, our point supreme. 
There lies our theatre : there sits our judge. 
Darkness the curtain drops o'er life's dull Kent; 
'Tis the kind hand of Providence stretch'd out 
"Turixt man and vanity; 'lis reason's reign, 
And virtue's too ; these tutelary shades 
Are man's asylum from (As tainted throng. 
Night is the gcod man's friend and guardian tM, 
It no less rescues virtue, than inspires. 
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Wisdom is a fox, who, after long hunting, vntt at last cost you Ike 
pains to dig out. ' Tis a cheese, whieh by how much the richer has the 
thicker,the homelier, and the coarser coat; and whereof , to a judicious 
palate, the maggots are the best. ' Tis a sack posset, wherein the detper 
you go, you will find it the sweeter. But tnen, lastly, 'tis a nut, which, 
unless you choose -with judgment, may cost you. a tooth, and pay you with 
nothing but a warm. 

ROBERTSON, 

This great emperor, in tie plenitude of his power, and in possession 
of all the honors which can flatter the heart of man, took the extraordi- 
nary resolutidn to resign Ai'j kingdom ; and to withdraw entirely from 
any concern in. business, or the affairs of this world, in order that he 
might spend the remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 
Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of holding the reins of 
government, whoever resigned Hum from deliberate choice, and who 
continued during man y years to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, 
without fetching one penitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire 
towards the power or dignity which he had abandoned. — Charles V. 

HUMC. 

The beauties of her person, and graces of her air, combined to make 
her the most amiable of women; and the charms of her address and 
conversation aided the impression which her lonely figure made on the 
heart of all beholders. Ambitious and active in her temper,^ inclined 
to cheerfulness and society ; of a lofty spirit, constant and even vehe- 
ment in, her purpose, yet politic, gentle, and affable in Awdemeanor, 
she seemed to partake only so muck of the male virtues as to render her 
estimable without relinquishing those soft graces which compose the 



hi the second century of the Christian era the empire of Rome com- 
prehended the fairest part of the eaith, and the most civilized portion of 
mankind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy were guarded 
by ancient renown and disciplined valor. The gentle out powerful 
influence of laws and manners had gradually cemented the union of 
the provinces. Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused the 
advantages of wealth and luitiry. The image of a free c 
teat preserved with decent re 
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Of genius, that power, which constitutes a poet ; that quality, wiiV 
out which judgment is cold and knowledge it inert ; tkat energy which. 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates, the superiority must, urith 
untie hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to bt inferred that of 
this poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden had mere; 
far every other writer since Milton must give place to Pope ; and even 
of Dryden it must be said, thai if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better poem*. 

" From the preceding instances we may form an idea 
of the power of the Saxon language, but by no means a 
just idea ; for we must not conclude that the words which 
are not Saxon could not be supplied by Saxon words. On 
the contrary, Saxon terms might be substituted for all the 
words not marked as Saxon. 

To impress this sufficiently on the mind of the reader, 
it will be necessary lo show how much of our ancient 
language we have laid aside, and have suffered to become 
obsolete ; because all our writers, from Chaucer to our 
own times, have used words of foreign origin rather than 
our own. In three pages of Alfred's Orosius, I found 78 
words which have become obsolete, out of 548, or about 
one-seventh. la three pages of his Boetius I found 143 
obsolete, out of 666, or about one-fifth. In three pages of 
bis Bede, I found 330 obsolete out of 969, or about one-fifth. 
The difference in the proportion between these and the 
Orosius proceeds from the latter containing many historical 
names. Perhaps we shall be near the truth if we say, as 
a general principle, that one-fifth of the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage has ceased to be used in modern English. This 
loss must of course be taken into account when we esti- 
mate the copiousness of our ancient language, by consi- 
dering how much of it our English authors exhibit." — 
Sharon Turner,— Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. I., App. 
T., Chap. III. 
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"The Greeks and Romans, counting only by tens, corn- 
posed their numbers from ten to twenty, with Stxo, de- 
cern, ten; iritxa, undecim, eleven; JumJeno, duodecim, 
twelve. The German tribes form the same numerals in a 
similar manner, except efrren and twelve, which were com- 
posed with Ger. lif; A.-S. Jaefao, ]if, ief, l'f, in other 
dialects. But as this anomaly entered our numeral sys- 
tem in a period anterior to the history of our tongues, and 
U common to all the Germanic languages, the analogy be- 
tween the kindred dialects is not disturbed by these irregu- 
larities, but rather advanced. 

" 18. The cause of this disturbance lies in the old prac- 
tice of using both ten and twtlee as fundamental numbers. 

" The advance was by ten, thus thrittig, Country Frieric 
tritich ; feowertig, Ab. 2, &c. ; but on arriving at sixty the 
series was finished, and another begun, denoted by prefix- 
ing hund. This second series proceeded to one hundred 
and twenty, thus: hundnigontig, ninety; hundteontig, a 
hundred; huudenlufontig, a hundred and ten; hundtwelf- 
tig, a hundred and twenty : here the second series conclud- 
ed. It thus appears that the Anglo-Saxons did not know 
our hundred =±100, as the chief division of numbers ; and, 
though they counted from ten to ten, they, at the same 
time, chose the number twelve as the basis of the chief 
divisions. As we say, 5x10=50; 10x10=100; they 
multiplied 5 and 10 by 12, and produced 60 and 120. 
When the Scandinavians adopted a hundred as a chief 
division — 100—10x10 — they still retained one hundred 
and twenty ; and calling both these numbers hundred, they 
distinguished them by the epithets little or ten hundred, 
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lill-hundrad or hundred tiraed, and great or the twelve 
number hundred, stor-hundrade, or hundred tolfraed. The 
Danes count to forty by teas, thus : tredive, thirty ; fyr- 
retyve, forty; and then commence by twenties, thus: 
halvtrediesindstyve, literally in A.-S. thi-idda liealf silhon 
twentig* — two twenties — and the third twenty half, i. e. 
fifty. The Icelanders call 2500 half tjhridie t.husand, — 
Jiut. derdehalfduizend, i. e. two thousand, and the third 
thousand ha'f; firesindlyve— -four-time* twenty — eighty, and 
■o on to a hundred. The Francs being a mixture of kindred 
nations from the middle of Germany, when they entered 
Gallia, partly adopted the Anglo-Saxon mode of numera- 
tion, and partly that of the Danes, and they afterwards 
translated verbally their vernacular names of the numerals 
by Latin words. From twenty to fifty it proceeds in the 
usual manner, vingl, trente, quarante, cioquante, soixatitc ; 
but having arrived at seventy, the same place where the 
Anglo-Saxons commenced with hund, hundseofoolig, it 
uses soixante dix, quatre vingt, just as the Danes express 
eighty by fires ind sty ve, four limes twenty. As it appears 
that the old Germans had two fundamental numbers, (en 
and twelve, it follows that eleven and twelve are the last two 
numerals of the twelve series, and the first two in the ten 
aeries ; hence perhaps came the use of the termination lif 
or lef in eleven and twelve." — Bosworth, Origin and Con- 
nexion of the Germanic Tongue*. 

* The ellipsis of the fteo fcmiifti ii supplied in the expression twf 
geare and thridde healf, (tm years and half the third year, literally in 
Frs. e. twa jier in I' tredde heal, but custom contracts it to tredde heal 
jier. Hietes compares this ellipsis with the Scotch expression, half 
ten, which is also the Dal. half tier, but in this he is not accurate. 
The country Friesians not having this ellipsis, prove that it must be 
supplied in another way. They say, healweitsjienen, halfway oftkt 
promt hour to tea o'dock. Dr. Dorow has also fallen into the same 
mistake, p. 137, Denltmfiler, L, 2 and 3. 
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" To explain the history of any language is a task peculi' 
arly difficult at this period of the world, in which we are 
so very remote from the era of its original construction. 

We have, as yet, witnessed no people in the act of 
forming their language, and cannot, therefore, from expe- 
rience, demonstrate the simple elements from which a 
language begins, nor the additional organization which it 
gradually receives. The languages of highly civilized peo- 
ple, which are those that we are most conversant with, are 
in a state very unlike their ancient tongues. Many words 
have been added to them from other languages ; many 
have deviated into meanings very different from their 
primitive significations ; many have been so altered by the 
change of pronunciation and orthography, as scarcely to 
bear any resemblance to their ancient forms. The abbre- 
viations of language, which have been usually called its 
articles, pronouns, conjunctions, prepositions and interjec- 
tions ; the inflections of its verbs, the declensions of its 
nouns, and the very form of its syntax, have also under- 
gone so many alterations from the caprice of human usage, 
that it is impossible to discern anything of the mechanism 
of a language, but by ascending from its present state to its 
more ancient form. 

The Anglo-Saxon is one of those ancient languages to 
which we may successfully refer, in our inquiries how 
language has been constructed. 
» 18* 
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Aa we have not had the experience of any peopb 
forming a language, we cannot attain to a knowledge of its 
mechanism in any other way than by analysing it ; by ar- 
ranging its words into their classes, and by tracing these (o 
their elementary sources. We shall perhaps be unable to 
discover the original words with which the language be- 
gan, but we may hope lo trace the progress of its forma- 
tion, and some of the principles on which that progress has 
been made. In this inquiry 1 shall follow the steps of the 
author of the Diversions of Purley, and build upon bis 
foundation, because 1 think that his book has presented to 
us the key to that mechanism which we have so long ad- 
mired, so fruitlessly examined, and so little understood. 

Words have been divided into nine classes : the article 
the substantive or noun, the pronoun, the adjective, the 
verb, the adverb, the preposition, the conjunction, and the 
interjection. 

Under these classes all the Saxon words may be ar- 
ranged, although not with that scientific precision with 
which the classifications of natural history have been made. 
Mr. Tooke has asserted, that in all languages there are 
only two sorts of words necessary for the communication 
of our thoughts, and therefore only two parts of speech, 
the noun and the verb, and that the others are the abbre- 
viations of these. 

But if the noun and the verb be only used, they will 
serve not so much to impart our meaning, as to indicate 
it. These will suffice to express simple substances or 
facts, and simple motions of nature or man ; but will do by 
themselves little else. All the connexions, references, 
distinctions, limitations, applications, contrasts, relations, 
and refinements of thought and feeling — and therefore most 
of what a cultivated people wish to express by language, 
cannot be conveyed without the other essential abbrevia- 
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tions — and therefore all nations have been compelled, as 
occasions occurred, as wants increased, and as thought 
evolved, to invent or adopt them, lilt all that were neces- 
sary became naturalized in the language. 

That nouns and verbs are the most essential and primi- 
tive words of language, and that all others have been 
formed from them, are universal facts, which after reading 
the Diversions of Purley, and tracing in other languages 
the application of the principles there maintained, no en- 
lightened philologist will now deny. But though this is 
true as to- the origin of these parts of speech, it may be 
questioned whether the names established by conventional 
use may not be still properly retained, because the words 
norr classed as conjunctions, preposiiions, etc., though 
originally verbs, are not verbs at present, but have been 
long separated from their verbal parents, and have become 
distinct parts of our grammatical syntax. 

That the conjunctions, the prepositions, the adverbs, and 
the interjections of our language, have been made from our 
verbs and nouns, Mr. Tooke has satisfactorily shown ; and 
with equal truth he has affirmed, that articles and pronouns 
have proceeded from the same source. I have pursued 
his inquiries through the Saxon and other languages, and 
am satisfied that the same may be affirmed of adjectives. 
Nouns and verbs are the parents of all the rest of lan- 
guage ; and it can be proved in the Anglo-Saxon, as in 
other tongues, that of these the nouns are the ancient and 
primitive stock from which all other words have branched 
and vegetated. " 



" The Anglo-Saxon verbs have essentially contributed 
to form those parts of speech which Mr. Tooke has de- 
nominated the abbreviations of language. The verbs, 
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however, are not themselves the primitive words of our 
language. They are all in a state of composition. They 
are like the secondary mountains of the earth — they have 
been formed posterior to the ancient bulwarks of human 
speech, which are the nouns — I mean of course those 
DOuns which are in their elementary state. 

In some languages, as in the Hebrew, the verbs are very 
often the nouns applied unaltered to a verbal signification. 
We have examples of this sort of verbs iu our English 
words, love, hate, fear, hope, dream, sleep, etc. These 
words are nouns, and are also used as verbs. Of verbs 
thus made by the simple application of nouns in a verbal 
form, the Anglo-Saxon gives few examples. 

Almost all its other verbs are nouns with a final syllable 
added, and this final syllable is a word expressive of mo- 
tion, or action, or possession. 

To show this fact, we will take some of the Anglo- 
Saxon verbs : 



Bad a pledge. 


bad-iai 


i to pledge. 


baer a bier. 


baer- a: 


a to carry. 


baeth a bath. 


baeth- 


ian to wash. 


bat a rlitb. 


beat-ai 


i to beat. 


bebod a command. 


bebod- 


an to command. 


bidde a prayer. 


bidd-a 


a to pray. 


big a crown. 


big-an 


to bend. 


bliss joy. 


bliftB-il 


in to rejoice. 


blostm a flower. 


blostm 


-ian to blossom. 


blot a sacrifice. 


blot-an to sacrifice. 


bod on edict. 


bod-iai 


3 to proclaim. 


borg a loan. 


bnrg-ii 


in to lend. 


bridl a bridle. 


brid]-i< 


in to bridle. 


broc misery, 


hroc-is 


m to afflict. 


bye a habitation 


by-an 


to inhabit. 


byseg business. 


bysg-ii 


in to be busy. 
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bysmr contumely. 
bytla a builder, 
car care. 
ceap f at tie. 
cele cold. 
cerre a bending. 
cid stri/e. 
cnyt a Anol. 
comp a battle. 
craeft art. 
curs a curse. 
cwid a saying. 

cyth knowledge. 
cos a fctu. 
dael a purf. 
daeg i/(i i/. 
deaeg color. 



' bysmr- iau to deride. 
bytl-ian to build. 
car-ian to be anxious. 
ceap-ian to buy. 
cel-an to cool. 
cerr-BD to return. 
cid-an to quarrel. 
cnytt-an to tie. 



mp-iai 



lAf. 



craeft-a 
curs-ian to curse. 
cwydd-ian to say. 
cyrm-an to try nut. 
cyth-an to make known. 
cosa-an to kiss. 
dael-an to divide. 
daeg-ian to shine. 
deag-an to tinge. 



If we go through all the alphabet, we shall find that 
most of the verbs are composed of a noun, and the sylla- 
bles an, ian, or gan. Of these additional syllables, gan is 
the verb of motion, to go, or the verb agan to possess ; and 
an seems sometimes the abbreviation of anan to give, and 
sometimes of the verbs gan and agan. Thus deagan, to 
tinge, appears to me deag-an, to give a color ; daelan, to 
divide, dael-an, to give a part ; cosaan, to kiss, cos an, to 
give a kiss; cursian, to curse, cursan, to give a curse; 
while we may presume that carian, to be anxious, is car- 
agan, to have care ; blostmian, to blossom, is blostm-agan, 
to have a flower ; byan, to inhabit, is by-agan, to have a 
habitation. We may also say that cidan, to quarrel, is 
the abbreviation of cid-gsn, to go to quarrel ; baethian, 
to wash, is baetb-gan, to go to a bath ; biddan, to pray, is 
bidde-gan, to go to pray. The Gothic to pray is bidgan. 
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That the words gun, or agan, have been abbreviated or 
softened into an, or iao, can be proved from several verbs. 
Thus fylgan, or filigian, to follow, is also filiau. Thuj 
fleogars, to fly, becomes fleoo and flion. So forhtigan, to 
be afraid, has become also forhtiao. So fundigan has be- 
come fundian ; gethyldgian, getbyldian ; fengan, foan,and 
fon ; and leogan, teon. The examples of this change are 
innumerable. 

This abbreviation is also proved by many of the parti- 
ciples of the abbreviated verbs ending in gend, thus show- 
ing the original infinitive to have been gen ; as frefrian, to 
comfort, has its participle frefergend ; fremian, to profit, 
freomigend j fuliao, has fuligend ; gaemnian, gaemnigend, 
etc. 

Many verbs are composed of the terminations above 
mentioned, and of words which exist in tbe Anglo-Saxon, 
not as nouns, but as adjectives, and of some words which 
are not to be met with in the Anglo-Saxon, either as nouns 
or adjectives. But so true is the principle, that nouns 
were tbe primitive words of these verbs, and that verbs 
are but the nouns with the additional final syllables, that 
we shall very frequently find the noun we search for exist- 
ing in the state of a noun in some of those languages which 
have a close affinity with the Anglo-Saxon. This lan- 
guage meets our eye in a very advanced state, and 
therefore, when we decompose it, we cannot expect to 
meet in itself all its element*. Many of its elements had 
dropped out of its vocabulary at that period wherein we 
find it, just as in modern English we have dropped a great 
Dumber of words of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. In this 
treatise, which the necessary limits of my publication com- 
pel me to make very concise, I can only be expected to 
give a few instances. 

Beran, is to bring forth, or produce j there is no primi- 
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tive noun answering to this verb in the Anglo-Saxon, but 
there is in the Franco-theotisc, where we find bar is fruit, 
or whatever the earth produces ; ber-an is therefore to 
give fruit or to produce. So maereian, to celebrate, is 
from segan, to speak, and some noun from which the adjec- 
tive maera, illustrious, had been formed. The noun is not 
in the Saxon, but it is in the Franco-theotisc, where maera 
is fame, or rumor ; therefore, maersian, to celebrate a per- 
son, is mera-segan, to speak his fame. I have observed 
many examples of this sort. 

In searching for the original nouns from which verbs 
have been formed, we must always consider if the verb we 
are inquiring about be a primitive verb or a secondary 
Verb, containing either of the prefixes a, be, ge, for, in, on, 
to, with, etc., etc. In these cases we must strip the verb 
of its prefix, and examine its derivation under its earlier 
form. The verbs with a prefix are obviously of later 
origin than the verbs to which the prefix has not been 
applied. 

Sometimes the verb consists of two verbs pot together, 
as gan-gan, to go; so for-letan, to dismiss or leave, is 
composed of two verbs, faran, to go, laetan, to let or suf- 
fer, and is literally to let go. 

The Anglo-Saxon nouns are not all of the same anti- 
quity ; some are the primitive words of the language from 
which every other has branched, but some are of later date." 

" The primitive nouns expressing sensible objects, hav- 
ing been formed, they were multiplied by combinations 
witb each oilier. They were then applied to express 
ideas more abstracted. By adding to them a few expres- 
sive syllables, the numerous classes of verbs and adjectives 
arose ; and from these again other nouns and adjectives 
were formed. The nouns and verbs were then abbrevi- 
Slf 
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ated and adapted into conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs, 
and interjections. The pronouns were soon made from a 
sense of their convenience ; and out of them came the 
articles. To illustrate these principles, from the various 
languages which I have examined, would expand these few 
pages into a volume, and would be therefore improper; 
but I can recommend the subject to the attention of the 
philological student, with every assurance of a successful 
research. 

The multiplication of language by the metaphorical ap- 
plication of nouns to express other nouns, or to signify 
adjectives, may be observed in all languages. Thus, 
beorht, light, was applied to express bright, shining, and 
illustrious. So deop, the sea, was applied to express 
depth. 

As a specimen how the Anglo-Saxon language has been 
formed from the multiplication of simple words, I will 
ahow the long train of words which have been formed 
from a few primitive words. I select four of the words 
applicable to the mind. The numerous terms formed from 
them will illustrate the preceding observations on the me- 
chanism of the language. ' 
ujuieht woun : 
Hyge or hige mind or thought. 

Secondary meaning : cur*, diligence, study, 

Hoga care. 

Hogu care, industry, effort. 
Adjectives, being the noun bo applied : 

Hige diligent, studious, attentive. 

Hoga prudent, solicitous. 
Verbs from the noun : 

Hogian, to meditate, to study, to think, to be witt, to be 
anxious : and hence to groan. 
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tx } to study, to be solicitous, to 

The verb, by use, having gained Dew shades of meaning 
and applications, we meet with it again ; as, 
Hicgan ) to study, to explore, to seek vehemently, to en- 
Hycgan 5 deavour, to struggle. 
Secondary noun, derived from this verb : 
Hogung care, effort, endeavour. 

Secondary nouns compounded of the ancient noun and 
another : 

Higecraeft acuteaess of mind. 
Higeleast negligence, carelessness. 
Higesorga anxieties, menial griefs. 

Hogascip > . 

„ " ™ J prudence. 

Hogoscip J 

Hygelcast folly, madness, scurri&ty. 

Hygesceaft the mind or thought. i 

Adjectives composed of the ancient noun ant 
word! 

Hygeleas void of mind, foolUh. 
riygerot 1 magnanimous, excellent in mind. 
Higerof ) 

Hogoreast ) 

Hogfull anxious, full of care. 

Higefrod wise, prudent in mind. 

Higeleas negligent, incurious. 

Higestrang strong in mind. 

Higethancol cautious, provident, thoughtful. 

Adverbs from the adjective : 
Higeleulice negligently, 
Hogfol lice anxiously . 
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Mod the mind ; alio passion and irritability. 
Verbs: 

Modian } to be high minded. 

Modigaii > to rage. 

Modgian J to well. 
Adjectives composed of the noon Mid another word or 

syllable : 

Modig ) irritable. 

Modeg J angry, proud. 

Modful fall of mind, irritable. 

Modga elated, proud, distinguished, 

Modhwata fervent in mind. 

Modilic magnanimous. 

Modleas meek-minded, pusillanimous. 

Modstathol firm-minded. 

Modthwer patient in mind, meek, mild. 

Secondary nouns composed of the ancient noon and some 

other: 

Modgethanc thoughts of the mind, council. 

Modgelhoht strength of mind, reasoning. 

Modgewinne conflicts of mind. 

Modennynla the affection* of the mind, Ike incBnaliont. 

Modhete heat of mind — anger. 

Modleaste/otfy, pusillanimity, slothfulness . 

Mod n esse pride. 

Modsefa the intellect, sensation, intelligence. 

Modsorg grief of mind. ' 

Secondary nouns of still later origin, having been formed 

after the adjectives, and composed of an adjective and, 

another noun : 

Modignesse ) 

Modinease \ <i^dineu, pride, ammotity. 
tit 
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Modseocnesse sickness of mind. 
Modstatholn yese firmness of mind, fortitude. 
Modsumncsse concord. 
Modthaernesse patience, meekness. 
Adverb formed from the adjective : 
Modiglice proudly, angrily. 

r -.[the mind, genius, the intellect, the tense. 

Secondary meaning : wisdom, prudence. 
Nona applied as an adjective : 

Wit*) Mm 

Wile ]•»«.•**<■ 

Gewita conscious; bence a witness. 
Verbs formed from the noun : 

Witan to know, lo perceive. 

Gewhan to understand. 

Witegian to prophesy. 
Adjectives composed of the ancient noun, and an addi- 
tional syllable, or word : 

Wittig wise, skilled, ingenious, prudent. 

Gewitig knowing, win, intelligent. 

Gewitleas ignorant, foolish. 

Ge wittig intelligent, conscious. 

Gewitscoc ill in mind, demoniac. 

Witol, wittol wise, knowing. 
Secondary nouns formed of the ancient noun and another 

noun: 

Witedom the knowledge of judgment, prediction. 

Witega a prophet. 

Witegung prophecy. 

Wltesaga a prophet. 

Gewitleaat/otfy, madness. 
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Gewitloca the mind. 

Gewitness witness. 

Gewitscipe witness. 

Witeclofe Infer. 

Witword the answer of the wise. 
Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out of 

the adjectives : 

Gewitseocness insanity. 

Witigdom knowledge, wisdom, prescience, 

Wilolnesse knowledge, wisdom. 
Secondary adjective, or one formed upon the secondary 

noun: 

Witedomlic prophetical. 

Conjunctions : 

Witedlic) . , , , , 

«f. ji. t mdeed,for, but, to-wtt. 

Adverbs formed from participles and adjectives i 
Witendlice } . . , 
Wittiglic. i *""»»■ 



Gethonc ) 

t3 «"*4 *»¥«<■ 

Secondary meaning : an act of the will, or thanks. 

_ ,? > a council. 
Gelhing S 

And from the consequence conferred by sitting at the 

council, came 

Oethincth, honor, dignity. 
Verba formed from the noun : 

Thincan > to think, to conceive, to feet, to reason, tocom- 

Thencan J rider. 
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Gethencaii ) ^.^ 
Gelhenge.in J 
TWiu j B(ta- , 
Gethaneian ) 

Thingan to address, to speak, to supplicate. • 

Gethancmetati to consider. 
Adjectives formed from the ancient noun : 
_ C ° j thoughtful, meditating, cautious. 

Gethancol mindful. 
T baneful thankful, ingenious, content. 
Thancwurth grateful. 
Th ancol mod pro vident, wise. 
Secondary nouns formed from the verb : 

OM^t] '***•*''*'■ 

Getheaht council. 

Getheahtere counsellor 

Thaocung thanking. 

Thane me tun eg deliberation. 
Secondary verb, from one of these secondary nouns : 

Getheahtian to consult. 
More recent noun, formed from the secondary verb : 

Getheahting council, consultation. 
Another secondary verb : 

Ymbethencan to think about anything. 
Adjective from a secondary verb : 

Getheatendlic consulting. 
Adverb from one of the adjectives : 

Thane wurthl ice gratefully. 

These specimens will evince to the observing eye how 
m l9 m 
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the Anglo-Saxon language has been formed; and they 
also indicate that it had become very far removed from a 
rode state of speech. These derivative compounds imply 
much cultivation and exercise, and a considerable portion 
of mental discrimination. It is, indeed, in such an ad- 
vanced state, that novels, moral essays, dramas, and the 
poetry of nature and feeling might be written in pure 
Anglo-Saxon, without any perceptible deficiency of appro- 
priate terras." — Sharon Turner, — Hut. of the Anglo- 
Saxons, Vol. IT., App. I., Chap. 1. 

We have given these extracts without endorsing, as 
will have been perceived to a certain extent, all the opi- 
nions advanced by the writer, differing, as we do in our 
philological principles, from the Author of the Diverrion* 
of Parley, and others of the late English School. Our 
views, so far as called forth by the language with which 
we have been occupied, will appear more fully, and at the 
same time be exemplified, in another volume now in press, 
and also, at some future day, in a less compendious Gram- 
mar of the Anglo-Saxon, our expressive and noble an- 
cestral tongue 
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New Works in Press, 

Or recently published, by 

GEOILGE P. PUTNAM, 

155 Broadway, New York. 



G.P.PUTNAM hu the pleasure of »nmignc]njttait, atreeablyla Uicontract with Ihe 

A tutu, uniform, and complete edition 

Works of Washington Irving, 

Revised and enlarged by the Author, 
■' In TWoe EU^iM Butieeimo riluu, 
BetudfMli printed with new ijpb, end on >n parlor neper, made eipnuly f ra ihe purpoee. 
TbsflntioloniBortluSerteiMlll be 

The Sketch-Boofc, 
complete in one volume, 

which will he ready on the On! day of HepteBiber. 

Knickerbocker's History of New York, 

with revisions end copious additions, 

will be pnMlib*) on Uu lit of October 

The Life and Voyages of Columbus, 

Vol. I. on the 1st of November, 
end Ihe succeeding volumes will be Issued on Che Hut day of each month until com- 
pleted ;—aj foil own : 

The Sketch-Book, in one volume. The Crayon Miscellany, in one 
Knickerbocker' t JYew York,inone} vol. — Abbotiford, JVeatteai, 

volume. } The Prairie*, See. 

Taleiof a Traveller, in one volume. I Life and Voyage* of Columbus, 
Sracebridge Hall, m one volume. < and The Companion* of Co- 

The Conquest of Grenada, in one \ lum!yu*',1 volt. 

volume. \ Advenluree of Captain Bonneville, 

The Alhambra, m one volume. J one vol. 

The Spanish Legends, in one vol. i Astoria, one volume. 

The Illustrated Sketch -Book. 

In October will be published, 

The Sketch-Book. 
By Washington Irving. 
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■Iwi the honor lo announce ihi.1 be will ptikUnh ml tawn.U (Is hi 
u wi'h the oihci cull e«wt wrttlniej, 

Mr, Irving's New Works, 

bow nenrly rtndy for the pfeae: InclBOtBf 

The Life of Mohammed, 

The Life of Washington,, 

New volumes of Miscellanies, Biographies, &c. 

VThh b>ln| the fint antfomi eadenmplete mum* of Mr. b-miig'a mnki. either in ibl 
nanny in IB fcwon*. itie puUliher eiutilenUy Betiern lam ibe aadefl»klnc will met 
ttih « prompt MO cordial ins-mx To My IbU. In peibipii mp.-ig.HHt. and Inipet linenl 

H It ■ n iiuiim th*i no Jmcrira* bnnk-CBH [not y litrarj) ua be kellaUed kkboh 

he worki or W»-bln«;oo Irving; while the English language Ibelf mnariaei » pan 
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Mitt C. M Stdgewidt, 
Charles Fenno Hojjman, 
George H Calvert, 
J. Bayard Taylor, 
S. tVtltt William*, 
J. J. Damning, 
Prof A Gray, 
Mn E Oaket Smith, 
Mr,. C, M. KUklavd, 

The following lew WBcki bib di 



That. Hood, 
Leigh Hunt, 
Tat/mat Carlyte, 
R Moncktan Milnet, 



Sophisms of the Protective Policj. 



Grecian and Roman Mythology; 

Wltnorigtaal liluineliMW. Adopted fix the dm of UnlMiahlei end Htib PebnMi. ana for 
aopafernHdian. By at A. DwIghL With, aa lalnaoaitH ay Taylai La*!*, fn*ei«iri>r 

Kreek, ITnim-.Hilj; of Nful',«i. limn, (lla let Sealtxliei ) 

Feptinnnble limnner, •" as lu Oil the place *• « tell am* whlett fa yet nnsappltata ; while. 
■ will ■!■» hp u Mtmaike nnd readable mote book f« |eoen<l nee It will be at uacet 
tail book In ibe Unit-unity of Haw Yoiku4olter eoHegee and aahooka. 
III. 

Eureka: a Prose Poem. 

Or the Phytical and Metaphysical Universe. 
By JEdgaz A. Pae, Esq. HaulaoBKly printed, lima. CIMa. 
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— G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, New York. 

$ij£ Bqok of JDauttg Amices. ' 
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V. 

Oriental Life Illustrated. 

BHn( • new edition of Eolbea, or Trues of TWcl Is the Eut. Wilb flue illuemui 



Dr. Klipstein's Anglo-Saxon Course 
of Study. 

la uniform 12aio. volumes. 

A Gnomes ** fie A-nln-a..™ Laniu.ge. By Louie P. Kllpuela, AA. LL.M. u4 



(The following; are alaoln pren.] 

Analeeta Aielo aaxonlci, with an Introductory Eihangraphleal Essay. Cnpkme Notea, Crl- 
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Object. 
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Study of Modern Languages. 

Put First ; French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, and English. 
ByUF Kllpileia, AA. LL.M.aed Ph.D. One Vol. Imperial 8vo. 75 conn. 
This work, which Is intended equally fnr the rimultaneoua and the separate atudy of the 
Innauarea lliil 1( tela forth, and which is adapted aa well fm the native of Germany, 
France, Italy. Spain, or Ponufat, u for him to whom English la vernacular, in the acquire- 
ment of any ooo of the "— -- '■- >■-■■■'- :,...,...., ...,,.., . 



Ilia ef Eiebnnae. I 



Pedestrian Tour in Enrope. 

Views a-Foot ; or Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff 

By J. Haynrd Taylor. 
A new edition with an additional chapter, and a sketch of the author In pedeauian eoa- 
Iwne, from a ernwlna; by T. Bnchatiao Road. JSnio. Cloth. 
IX 

The Third Edition of 

The Middle Kingdom. 

GEOGRAPHY, GOVERNMENT, EDUCATION, SOCIAL LITE, ARTS, 
RELIGION, etc. 

Of the Chinese Empire 

AND IT8 INHABITANTS. 
WO/1 1 -tf™ Map cf tit Umpire, and lUuitratigv, prtilcipallf nifTsecd tf J W. Off. 

fug ftU. See. Half mrrxeo, gilt Upt. V- -Von raid-,, 
"What pertoitnl obaervatlon did not supply baa been Indus tilotuly and a My an prilled 
Emm other Bourses. This will probably take the place of the prevlona aceoonU of thn 
CMneae Empire, a* more rpll and accurate than thoy."— XVMaaf PniL 

"We are very (really mistaken, or the olrculatlon of these volumes will raise very 
much the inhabitants of ln.8 Middle Kingdom In the respect of our countrymen."— JV. t. 

"We do not think tbe man la living who Is hotter qualified than Mr. Williams to make 
a hook on China, and be haa produced a work which will be of standard authority aa refer- 

" The work before ns la loll of the Information required, Interspersed with nnmerotta 
amusing aketches of the peculiar manners of this people. No one was more qualified to 

m n A urlll burr mnm nf thn n„tii.flAl. ftnm'll than lie ran nnvwh*rA ellA." — Carutiaa 



A New Edition of 
Clarke's Shakspeare Concordance. 

A Complete Cnnconlancs to Mhakspeare: beln| a Verbal Index to ALL the PASSAGES 



the correclnea. of the work. As It now .unut, a i«r>on can find a pal 
■"""" "lmply»rnamherin|onBwoiaoflt,andiaalaorefeiietito 



— G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, New York. I 

E timers, il In of jjrr-iu vHlue ; l.ul it li al«i. i iflcii.ii.nry (if hia (h»iuht« mill iiimgiiinildn! 
: BlL,«(-:ilifr supersedes the volumes of Twin Bud Ayseougu, and should be on ever 



111! furn!«ll«lneiefijr the very low pike or 19, bound in cloth. 

Alto — By same Author. 

The Book of Shakspeare Proverbs. 



Dr. Lieber'* Poetical Address to the American Republic. 
In a few days in a neat volume, 

The Wests 

A Metrical Epistle. 
By Francis Lieber. 

\toS\U IhiiV snejecl noting late long "re 



OtUtmHyt Piter of ll'akqfild. Very ne-Hlly printed. 

The aaiiie, wi'h lUiuinlliiH deaigneJ by Mulready. Ele 



he Cruri; or Romance and tt&ilitle, 
r Cmliy. %■ Washington living. 



iTBit«D edition. Wlla 



Leigh HmU't In-atfinatiaii and Fatcjf. 

Pwceec'a Hading Hall, and JflgUmurt JUt*. 

JO*. JAJKESOJTS CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEJf— Moral, Pnetlenl, sr.d 

TBE HEROINES OF SHARSPEARE. Comprising 43 highly nil.ned Enim-inge, 
from drawing* hy the Iwl artiste, llln.irnli.ig the female churncters in the work, of 
tho great poet- RoynlBvo. Elegantly boond. A lew copie* eiqumliely colored. 
V. B, Thesa beautiful volumon, atuwllve and valnaflle al alt eeuoni, will be ready hi 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Alexander, — Commentary OH the Earlier Prophecies of Isaiah. 
ByFW. J. A. Aleiaader. Hots) 9vo cloth. S3. 

Alexander. — Commentary on the Later Prophecies of Isaiah. 

By Prof- J. A. Alecanoer. Royal ovo. cloth, S3 SO. 

Ancient Moral Tales, from the Gesta Romanornm, &e. I 

toL tHim. tmm tlolit. 

Architecture. — Hints on Public Architecture ; issued under the 

This work will contain nwneinu ind valuable HlwrnUnna, feHlariliit' two BerapecUva 
vlem* Ihe baUdlaiu of Ihe Bignheoni ■■ Inn; lotion. The Apuendu will timleto thn 
•eiolu of a re«*»rrh miter tbe-tnfpi«e> of the liullmtlipn tnieMthe pnptnla of the 

Bartlelt.— An Elementary Treatise on Optics. By W. H. C. 

ButtMt, A.U , Profesw M Weet Point Svo. cloth, SS 
Bast tat. — Sophismsof the Protective Policy. Translated from 

in Soulb.Cii.ioliuaCt>tle,Ti, Ediloior Ihe Encyclopedia Amriicna, tt,*t ISmo. 

Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Review. Conducted by 

B. B.Blwaidl nn« E. A. Pork. Profeiio™ al Andoaer, TTilh, Ihe Special Aid of Dr. 
Kovemwr H uerannum. Vols. I, 2. 3, nnd 4, Svo. cloth, inch Si, 

■illy dealmnln tulr ibe l«d in Ihairarj nnil ibanlmical «eienee. lie handwne type 
■nil paper five It ■ tlentlne EiioOor ; in typographical erren. Uietigh mBclenily ig- 

Anjeileao pinnl-readlng ; whilt for Ihn.nughneM nf rleeiitl-iii In Ihe ieuarwenti Of 
■Hiory and tntichroi, It oh™ to be nre-eniinenl."— JV. r. dwilaoK. 

Bull. — Hints to Mothers for the Management of Health during 

Pregnancy. By Thonu Bull, H.D. Mb edition, i&w. dude, fin cent*. 

Burton. — The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Burton. New and 

eeanllful edition, with Engraving!. I vol. royal a«o. troth, «5 50. 

InnlBf, hninnr, and quaint cnncelu. No library can be complete wttbont it. 

Calvert. — Scenes and Thoughts in Europe. By an American. 

1 vol. 12nto green cloth. 

" Ila nescripthine of rcenery, hli rcmirbi nn an. bl< ncenimu 0/ ihe dlfiafeot people 
■rani whou he asjinnwa\ are all gooor-Cnrimaati Btatu. 

Carlyle. — The French Revolution ; a History. By Thomas 

Carlyle, Smie. ]2mo. [nscn cloth, S3. 

" Hie French Regulation tm enatldereit one cif the moat remarkable worfce of the are — 
■a at once the nuetry and philosophy of bletory."— Snl't JferctuM' Mtt. 

Carlyle— Letters and Speeches of Olivet Cromwell. By Thos.' 

Carlyle. * role. !2mo. |re*a cloth, ** »■ 

" A wrukm.>n> valuable at a rnlilo to the itndy of the rhignl'ir and complei character 

" f "■""">"• —I-'".-: J --'«>*>HJ,ourpreaebiBf,ejidpniylo. warrior. 



— ff. P. Putnam, 1(>5 Broadway. T 

O&rlyle. — Fast and Present : Chart ism. By Thomas Carlyle. 

I ml. IttHtl. green d«h.«l 

" To any IBM Ibf bonk li replete with Injlractlan. thnnght. and qunlnl faucy, la anne- 
©Mutiry : bat we m-iy DMMg il u une,fp«f miK i lii , which ihould be read (t Ilia 



with the reauljlte notes »o4 ntndlflcntlorju." -JT«M Jeunwl. 

Church. — Elements of the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

By B, A. Church, Prnfoaior la tlu United BulM Military Academy. 8yo. II M. 

Coe. — Studies in Drawing, in a Progressive Series of Lessons on ' 

Cards; BeirinHlng wlltl las nasi Elemes'nry guudlea, and Adinled f<:T U« at Hon* 
and 8cho.ll>. By Benjaarla H. Cm, Teacharof Drawing, in Tun Serlea— marked 1 and 
10— each c»a talcing nkoal eighteen Slodlei. 2S cenUeachi. 

Tba design la: 
I.— To make tba eierelsej in drawing highly interMllng In ilia popll. 

wbeilter nrqirmbl':d Willi H^iu'in*. "v 1,1.1, In iii'trut-t hit jni|jlls t.' nrlvMltigfl. 
III. — Tolufce the place of one-half of Ike writing lewue, with ennfldence Ibit [be learner 

will nog Bin * knowlaaV nf writing In less than line la • -sully rsgulred. 
[V.— Tn givo lbs pupils a bold, rapid, aad atllst-Jilio style of drawiag 

Coleridge. — Uiographia Literaria; or, Biographical Sketches of 
By Literary Life and Opinions. By S.imoel Taylor Coleridge. From tko W Load aa 
edition, Eilited by II. N, Coleridge, » vol). l*ni>. green cloth. 

Cortez. — Letters and Despatches of Hernando Cartez. Trans- 
lated ay lloa. (lenrge F.iliurD. 1 ml. Sso. SI K. 

Coleridge and Southey. — Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor 

Coleridge aad Robert Southey; with their L.ewsrn, 4c. By Joseph Coats. 1 to! ISno. 
cloth. 

benofltlag both the bean and the understanding. - ' — Saj-i.^d«™». 

Croton Aqueduct. — History, Description, and illustration of tba 

Croton Aauednct By P. B. Tower. Meagravltlgs, royal slo.eloin, S3 W. 

Dana. — A System of Mineralogy, comprising the most Recent 
De Hart. — Observations on Military Lav 

Downing. — Cottage Residences ; or, a Series of Designs for 

Kiiml Cotngea and Collage Villus, and their Oardeaa and Gronnda ; adapted 10 North 
America, fly A. J. Downlag. Naarenni platen, 3d edttlon, 8yo, cloth, »S. 

Downing. — A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 



Downing. PIMM. M edition, thick &*e cloth, £1 51). 

Downing. — The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America ; or 

Culture, Propagallna, nnd Haaagsmeat. In the Garden and Orchard, of Frail 
generally. By A. J. DowBlng. Platen, 9lh edition, ntvlied, 13m doth, *1 X. 

The, tame, Bvo: cloth. S3 SO. 

Thosaine. with SO ftperb ItlaarrM 
Attlala, royal Svo. half iu 
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Dwight. — Grecian and Roman Mythology ; with original lllus- 

Iratkwa. Adapted for [tin Use of Universities and High Schools, and for Popular Bead- 
ing. By W. A. Dwilht With an Introduction by Taylor Lewi., Professor of Greek, 
Unlventiy of New York. l'Jmn. [In September. 

1 Alao a Ons edition la octavo, with llluatratloia. ■* 

•,• Tula wnrk haa been prepared with (real care, Illustrated with twenty efieclrn 
nneiceptioonnTe 'manner, waste, nil the plus >■ Men-hook uhlc'h iiyel oniopplled: 
tnca Introduced Be a leit book In the University of New York, and other college* and 

Ford. — The Spaniards and their Country. By Richard Ford. 

1 vol. 13mo. green cloth, 

"The twit description of national character and manncra of Spain that hae era 
appeared." — Quarterly Bnitm. 

" The vetuniee aoprar to treat or almost everything nave Ihe graver questions of reli- 
gion and politics, which may possibly he taken up hereafter. In one respect II hu the 
advantage over more directly hiatorleal workt— It portrayi the Spanish character, u well 



Fouque. — Undine, a Tale ; and Sintram and his Companions, a 

Tele. From the Oeimaa of La Holte Fonqna. 1 vol. I'imo. nreon cloth. 
'■ The style and eiecutlon of this dellfblfu] romance are very graceful."— Biaiiiiiij 
" Pooqna-sronraneei I alwnyireeommand— eapeelnlly the wild, graceful, and lonehlnf 

French. — Historical Collections of Louisiana. By B. F. French. 

■to. cloth, «i ™. 

Goldsmith.— The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

1 Tol. 12rao. neatly printed, cloth, 50 centi. 
The ■una, with Illustrated Detlfna by Unlready, elegantly bound, flit aliea, 7s 

Gray. — Botanical Text-Book. By Prof. Asa Gray. Many 

hundred enta, ltd edition, large JSiriu. troth. |1 71. 

Green. — A Treatise on Diseases of the Air Passages ; compria- 

U| an Inquiry Into the History, Pathology, Can asa, and Treatment of thoia Affections of 
the Throat called Bronchitis, ax. By Horace Green, K.D. Colored plitea, Bvo. doth. 
■S50. 

Hackley. — Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical. 

By Rev. C. Vf. HuHey, Professor of MathenwlUsa, Colnnhla College, Now York. g*o. 

Hamilton Papers.— The Official Papers of the late Major-General 

Alexander Hamilton Cosapllesl frosn Ihe OilfJinla in the Poaacaitoa of Mrs, Hamilton. 



— O. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 9 

Hahn's Hebrew Bible. — New and complete stereotype edition, 
Hart. — Essay on Spenser and the Faery Queen. By John S. Hart. 

Hvn. cloth, •!. 
The Mine, half morocco, sill top, (3 75. 

Hazlitt's (William) Miscellaneous Works. 4 vols. 12mo. cloth, 95. 
Hazlitt's Life of Napoleon. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth. 

Spirit of the Age. 13mo., 50 cents. 

Table Talk, both series, in 2 vols, cloth, 82 25. 

Characters of Shakspeare, 50 cts. 

Literature of the Age of Queen Elizabeth, 50 cts. 

English Comic Writers, 50 cts. 

■ Lectures on English Poets, 50 cts. 

Head. — Bubbles from the Brunnen. By Sir Francis Head. 

* L At once an lintmctlpB ondunaslnfi book. II contains a area: deal of Inforiantlori." — 
£**rf» Time: 

Heroines of Shakspeare. — A Series of 45 beautiful il lustrations, 

Bniony.gllteitra, (9. 
— . The same, exqoEsHely colored, morocco extra, S3Q. New edition shortly. 

Harvey. — The Book of Christmas ; descriptive of the Customs, 

raditwni 



Sana. By Thomas K. Hervey. ISaio. green cloth. 
" Every leaf of 111" book aflbtda a feast worthy of the suaJon."— Dr. Huli'i (Jitrth 

»d. — Prose and Verse. By Thomas Hood. 12mo. green 

lolh. 
-The seme, (lite 

• i.>*.o.im m„^ 



a, designed to embrace Mood's 



Howitt. — Ballads and other Poems. 



Hunt. — Imagination and Fancy. By Leigh Hunt. 1 vol, 

19jdo. green cloth, S3 cents. 
The same, gilt nun, 1 1. 

Hunt. — Stories from the Italian Poets: being a Summary in 

Prosonf the poems of Dante, Pokl, Bolardo, Arlato, and Tssso; withComnwiilathrongh- 
oal, occasional passages Versified, sad Critical Notices of the Lives and Genlua of the 
Authon. By Leigb limit, ISmo, cloth. 

flcent pictures jnln ted by these 'great Italian ni 



10 Recent Publications — 

Irving. — Works of Washington Irving ; Revised and Enlarged 

by the Aoihor. In twelve elegant duodecimo toIqdi™. beaatifnlly printed wilh mm 
typo, and nn superior paper, msde eipresaiy for Ihe purpose, and bound In cloih. 



The Spanirh Legend/, in one vol. 
The Life and Voya*et of Colombo*, 

and The Companion! of Cutwu- 

bu», in two volumes. 



Talet of a Traveller, in one vol 
Braeebridge Hall, in one volutin 
The Conquest of Grenada, in 

volume. 
The Mhambra, in one volume. 
Astoria, in one volume. 

(Me 

Irving. — The Sketch- Book. By Washington Irving. Complete 
Irving. — The Illustrated Sketch-Book. By Washington Irving. 

In QclnuerwKI be published, Tnr SarTcn-Bnoi, by Washington -frvtng, one Vol. eqeare 
octavo, lllnwated wllh a wrlos nf highly finished Engravings on Wood, from Deatgne 
by Diiin and ulhen. engraved in the bail style by Chilh, Biuii, fee. This 
edition Hill be printed on paper nf Ihe I nest quality, aim liar in size und style Initio new 

any engravlnga on wood yet produced In this country, and thai the mechanical execu- 
tion or the volume, altuaether, ahull be worthy of the author's reputation, ll will form 

Irving. — Knickerbocker's History of New York. By Washing- 
ton Irving. With Revision, and coploiu AAlitlonj. Will Be published onlholtlof 



Irving.-The 


Illustrated Knickerbocker 


with a series of origi- 


■a] Designs, in o 


a.olum 


o, octavo, uniform wilh Ihe 


Shelch-Booh," is also In prep. 


Irving. — The 
living. Tol.I.o 


Life 


nd Voyages of Colu 


mbuH. By Washington 


Thaencceedln 




will be issued on the flrat da 


of each month until completed 


Jameson. — C h a. raet 


ri sties of Women 


By Mrs. Jameson. 


" Itn. Jiimesn 
B*«. VGlOirw, nf 

JnHet. Ophelia. 


3 etegnnl steel-plate engravings. 1 large vol. royal 8ve. richly gilt, 

'• CharncterHUca uf Wndinn la certainty among the moat attractive and 
•a which Ibe American prase has proiluced this uiun. .It li a royal 
rom 300 lo 400 pagea. superbly bound in Smnny gilt eilr*, and contain! 
velve ponmita, Kii.ut.xi in th,' irm-i fini.liwl stylo of the Oral arlUta, 
on of Mr. Charles Heath, nf London, vlt:— Portia. Beittrice, Miranda, 

rangon. Viola, Clnopilrs, Lady Macbeth. Boaulind, Pardibi, Cordelia. 

netrale the following clau of tShakspeara's characters, aa arranged by 



Mra. Jameson :-- 

"1 hey are. in troth, noil lira hie e I positions of Shskspe are's matchless creatlona, and 

form, In the elegant edition nf the American publishers, one of ■■ 

gifts lhal could be made,"- Jftsjnr* Uaily Jldltrtittr. 

Keats.— The Poetical Works of John Keats. 

" They are fleshed all over with 
enehaulaienlthey solaviahlagly pr 



— G. P: Putnam, 155 Broadway. 11 

Kinglake. — Efithen ; or, Traces of Travel brought from the 

" EoLben Is a bmik with which everybody, fond of eloquent prone nnd racy description, 
shoold be well acquainted.'"— V. S. Ottuu. 

Klipatfiin's Anglo-Saxon Course of Study. In uniform 12mo. 
Klipstein. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language. By 

Lonla P. Klipstein, AA. LL.M. «nd PH. D., of the University ol G lessen. JSmo. 

II. 
Klipstein. — Analecta Anglo-Saxon ica, with an Introductory Eth- 
nographical Essay, Cnpinna Notes, Critical and Eiplanntory, and a Glossary In which 
■re jhiiwn the Indo Germanic and other Affinities nf the Language, By Lonli P. Kllp- 



llnb. Notes Crillcal and Eiplanatory, and an [ndci nf Worda. By LoaUj P. Klips 
AA. LL. M. and PH. D, of the Universl'y of Giessen. 
IV. 

Klipstein. — Extracts from the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, a Portioi 



Klipstein. — Tha Halgan Godspel on Englise — the Anglo-Saxon 

Version nf the Holy Gospels. Edited by Benjamin Thorpe, P. S. A. Rcpritud 1? lit 
(Mil. Jfeic ready. 

Klipstein. — Study of Modern Languages. — Part First ; French, 

Italian, Spanlett, Pnrtugtiesn. Gennnn, and English. By L. F. KllpHein, AA. I.L.M. and 
Ph.D. One vol. ImparHI »™. Cloth, 7S ee an. 

Lamb Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. I vol. 12mo., 

The aeroe, gill eitre. 

"Shakapeare himself might have read them, and Hamlet have quoted them: for truly 
nu uui eieollenl friend of the genuine liae of Yorlck."— Ltigk Htuu'i Latin Jnr- 

Lamb. — Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets. By Charles 

- Nowhere an the resources of the English tongue hi power, le sweetness, terror, 
pathos; In description and dialogue, so well displayed."— Br.sJwaj Journal, 

Mahan. —On Advanced Guards, Outposts, and Military Duty. 

ByD.rl.Mahan,M.A. 18mo. cloth, 7S cents 

Mahan's Course of Civil Engineering. Third edition, 8vo. II- 

1 unrated, ts 50. 

Millon.— The Prose Works of John Milton. Edited by Rev. 

Bnfiu Wiimou GrUwold. % vols, a™, clolh, (H. 



13 Recent PubUcatiotu — 

Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. 12mo. cloth, 



Nordheimer. — A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language: 

By Isaac Nordhetaier, Phil. Doctor. Svo. elolh.tS SO. 

Norton. — An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. Designed for 

dm «•■ Tut Book In College! and Academies., ftj William A. Norton. Beeond edi- 
tion. Bvo. aneep, OS. 

Oriental Life Illustrated. Being a new edition of Eothen, or 
Parsons. — The Rose ; its History, Poetry, and Culture. By S. 
Patrick, Lowth, Arnold, and Whitby. — Commentary on the 

Bible, by Blihop* Patrick. Lowth, Arnold, Whitby, and Lowman. 4 vols Imperial, Bvo. 

Peacock. — Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 1 vol. I2mo., 
Poe. — Eureka, A Prose Poem : Or the Physical and Metaphy- 

•leal Universe. By Edgar A. Poe, Esq. Handsomely printed. Kmo, cloth. 75 eeule. 

Pearls of American Poetry. Second edition, superbly illumi- 
nated la the manner of the ancles! missals by T. W. Gwllt Mapleaon, Eaq. Printed In 

style. One volume qoarto, IIS. 



designs. The conception 

■Inn, riUlnsLnrenr the highest orrler. The binding Is It 



ysjjLft 



! oldeaday— solid, rich, and tasteful. Allignthe 

Princeton Theological Essays. First Series. Royal 8vo. cloth, 

Princeton Theological Essays. Second Series. Royal 8vo. 

cloth, m so. 
St. John.— The Three Days of February, 184S : with Portrait 

ofLannrtlne. JSmo. cloth. 63 rts. 

Tappan. — Elementary Logic. By Prof. H. P. Tappan. 1 vol. 

I&no. elolh. »i . 

Tasso. — Godfrey of Bulloigne ; or, the Recovery of Jerusalem: 

done lata English Herotcal Verse. From the lUlian of TVaao, by Edward FalrAU. 
Intm.ljrt.iry Eisay, liy Leigh Hunt, and the Lives of Tatso aad Fairfax, by Cbarlea 
Knluht. 1 VOl. 12(111). 



— G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 18 

Taylor. — Views a-Foot ; or, Europe seen with Knapsack and 

Staff. By J. Bayard Taylor. New edition, with an additional Chapter, **., and a 
Sketch of the Author Id Pedestrian Costume, from a Drawing by T. Bnchnaan Kend. 

Thackeray. — Journey from Corn hill to Cairo. By Michael 

Angela Tltraaiah. 1 vol. 13mo. green cloth. 

" It ia wonderful what a description of people and things, what numerous pictures, 
what innumerable remark! and allualonH it contains."— Douglas Jen-rid V Mug. 

Torrey and Gray. — Flora of North America. By Professors 

Torre y and Gray. J vol. 8m. cloth, (6. Parts 1 and 0, each )1 SO; Pari?, II. 

Tachudi.— Travels in Peru. By Dr. J. J. Von Tschudi. 1 

"The book contains n great deal of curious lofnrniailoh, and will be found useful aa 
a book of reference by all who .are interested In the commerce, natnral hiatory, and 
general statistics of Pant."— ZMneatwed'a Mtgaiiiu. 

Tupper. — Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, 



Sanderson. By tzaak Walton, New edition, 1 vol. ISnio. green cloth. 

" The Uvea are the most delightful kind of rending. Walton possesses an Inimitable 
simplicity and vivacity of style. "—Mn. C. M. Brklaxi- 

Warburton. — The Crescent and the Cross; or, the Romance 

and Reality of Eastern Travel. By Elliot Warburton. 1 vol. 19mo. green cloth, •!. 

'•This delightful work la, from Aral to last, a splendid panorama of Eastern scenery, 
in the foil blaze of its magnificence." — I.aitdm Morning Pott. 

Williams.— The Middle Kingdom ; a Survey of the Geography, 

Government, Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, em , of the Chinese Empire and Its 
Inhabitants: with a new Hap of the Empire, and Illustrations. By S. Well* William.. 
3d edition, S vols. large lSmo. half morocco, gilt tops, $3. 

Willard. — On the Circulation of the Blood. By Mrs. WUlard. 

ISmo. cloth, 50 eu. 

Wightwick. — Hints to Young Architects. By George Wight- 

wick. With additional Notes and Hints to Persons about Building In the Country, by 
A. J. Downing. Cuts, Bvo, cloth, *1 -™ 



A valuable Work for Libraries. 
Now Ready. Bvo.tl. 

An Alphabetical Index to Subjects treated in the Reviews, and 

other Perlodlcale, to which no lndeiea hate been Published 

*,* This voltune comprise! an Index to all articles in 360 volumes of the most Im- 
portant periodical works. 
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Popular Volume* for Presentation — 



POPULAR VOLUMES FOR PRESENTATION, 
Elegantly bound in extra cloth, gilt edge: 



Fklrf.i*.TMv)'.Jera*.l"m Delivered 1 30 
Cold iiullh'k Vicar of IVultefell. with 


L-.n 






«!£?"'$ '"""* 'I "'"■ " l '"' : " '■ ■'■ 




Hunr.liutiuaaonendPucy... -100 

lulluPwa 1 S3 

Jodkwhi'i iVi>; Cbuncmrlailo a' 
Women, will 11 .pleodld ponnJU 













.th portrait- .1 90 
ie Thousand 



• The "sine, and wlthpornrall 1 A3 

portrait*"* 73 



■3 

Bioilley'. 



Smoeloth DB 50 — — The MMIUiritn... .?....'.'.'. 87| 

Bl« Kiun, or Anecdqtetor the William Tell, the hero of BwUxerlnd, 

Nations, with fine lllustrntlona, en- Wonnerful Ptnrjes for Chil.lren.' fly Hana 

paved InLondon; l«mo 75 Andenen. Twt,Serles. Ifimo., cl-.each. 371 

ENOIISH BOOKS 

IMPORTED HV G. P. PUTNAM. 

Bomi'a AimenaltlinljHiBT. uniform vo- Cou'i Ill-lory of the Flense of AuatrhV 

lumen, lire* IJmo.. bound III cloth — at a 3 volt. J&nn. put. 

Bir» liifriu.Hi. Lift of Mirlboroukb. I vol. 

Bede's Ecele-lasticel Hi'tory.nnd Ihe An- Klnaa id" rJpnlii, I Tol. 

alo-8.ioii Chronicle, lvo(. Boll's (Ruben) MlncolUneous Worka, 1 

Nnllett'sNinthorii AiHiijiiilies, b: BWiop vul. 

Percy; wilhnn Ai.. Iran of the Eyrbiff- Hnlchli 

Son. revised end enlarged by J- a'bi °ek- vide. 

William if M ■hue-lairy'* Chronicle of the M:ichln 

Kings of KngLmd, 1vol. Ockley' 

BU Ofd Ei.illab Chronicle!!, vll. Aawr*t Rinke'n .,,,.,. u . .„„ . .,,,„„. - ,™. 

Idle of Alfred. «nd the Chronicles of Senlegel's Dr»m,tic Lifer iture, I yo 

Ethelsvent, Gild.". Nennlui, Genffrey of Ph 1 1 osoiiliy of History, 1 vol. 

Monmouth. »nd Riclinr.l of Uirenccsler, PiiMn.opliy of Lite. eW.. 1 vi 

1 WH. Schiller's HL.torlc.1 Dr.du, Don C 



History of Palnilinr In Italy. 3»ole. 
veil, 1 , history of rWi.ru. I vol. 







Xenophon, Llvy, Cenr; Mil faithfully 




























lamo^voli., with uorUalU, etc. bound 


Bimu-rweck's S|>inl>h and Portuguese LI- 










K 'S!S'i.. nl S!fL!i. lnv « Uon "; Jisco- 


Carrel's History of the Counter- Revolu- 



— G. P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 



Sxlt'i Life of (;.irJin«IVVnl»ny, 1vol. of Praeticul Anatomy- Fifth edition, 

Gulzot's History <if CtvlUuUon la En- wilb numerous II Lin Irs linns, 2 vols.. 



Gratwn'a Speeche.', J vnL', 8vo. fl (10. 
Bhlel's Speech ■ 



for the useofthe Koynl .Military Amnio- 
my A new and carefully cuiracted 

™*S,ln a vol».,™o .. cfotb, IB £" 

til It edges. . 
Lwdhy's Veritable Kingdom; or, the 
Structure, O-issiflcnlluii, and UsSBes of 

folio, with 1(11 finely colored plkleg, n: 
fall descriptive teit, half bound in in 






Lund. 1817. strongly half bound mor 

"CatLib'b North American Indians. New •„- This is the latest Alias published 

edition, with 300 illustrations. 3 volj. In Engl nod. and considered by far the 

Cutuh'b North American Indian Portfolio. Paris and its Hi'birtca.1 Scenes, 3 yols.,' 

SfcetchusandHraiio.orHniUiiLg.Aiiiii..,:. JSmo., pliUK, tl Ml. 

merits, 4c. Full.., i Inmiul iiiofooco. JVr<V« ll-l.ques of lint Inn Poeliy, beou- 

The same, flnely colored and ( bd mor. tllul edition. ;Uuh., Bono, cloth (lit. 

Ctuuc T»Lia ; comprising Ihe most es- The same. 3 vols. SJiuo, clolh. 

teemed works of tbo Im-ilinitian ; R*s- Fumu, numerous illustrations, a vols. 

\ \ \ , I 1 h 

Wener,fcc. Post Bvo., cloth, «1 25. i description In E,ie-li.h, Geni.r,, and 

***• Loud. Frei.eh— with Wl t-l.tes, bydrographle 

CcvRi'i Translation of Homer— edited by mips, etc 4to.. bds. 

foulhey. 4 vule, ISmn., plates. (4 5». Btooiib —The Mother'* Medici Inslnictor 

OUMl'l Comule to Concordance to Sbsk- —being h coiuplete enure of directions 

work, being a Cyclopedia or Wit and end chlltuvn. Tenth edition, 33tno, 

8™. clolh—*^ London price (IS) Tar Nnruurri Libha«y Conducted 

Cuun'i [.Mrs. Cowdan) &Kik of Stall- Oy Sir Will,;.iu -J.,_i-eJ Cam pic 1.' in 

CfcABBlt's Poetical Worts, complete in 1 engruviugs, in eilra cloth, 
handsome vol., royal flvo., cloth, poet, 

Cuui'i Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, 1 very large vol ., 8 vo , with engn ■ OXFORD BIBLES, of every sine and stylo. 
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George P. Putnam 

Has taken the new and commodious premise!, 

155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

(JVext building to that of the late Firm), 
And continues the business of 

P UBLISHINQ, 
IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

PUTNAM'S AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 149 Strand, London 

[EnABiimo in 1838]. 



Arrangements hare been made to secure at the London Agency the 
services of an experienced and competent Bibliographer, so that the busi- 
ness of executing SPECIAL ORDERS FOR THE TRADE AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS may be better regulated, and all parties giving such or- 
ders, may be fully satisfied both with regard to expedition and economy. 

The interests of Public Institutions, and those ordering Books in quan- 
titiet will receive special attention, while it is also intended that any one 
ordering a tingle volume from Europe, may receive it promptly (if procura- 
ble), without disappointment or unnecessary expense. 

Mr. Putnam believes that his twelve yean' experience abroad in pur- 
chasing Books fur the American market, will be of service to those who 
may favor him with orders. 

*," Correspondence established with Paris, Rome, Leipsi'c, Bbui- 
beli, and all 'the principal cities on the Continent. All American Publi- 
cations on the best terms, by the quantity or singly 

N. B.— CATALOGUES of extensive collections of Foreign and Ame- 
rican Bookt, on all subjects, may be had on application. 



; ,GoogIc 
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